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CLIO AND THE TEACHER;’ OR, THE PLACE 
OF HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THE 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


By Professor THOMAS WOODY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Every profound disturbance of society 
produces reverberations immediate and re- 
mote. In highly organized groups the effect 
is apt to be much more sharply felt than in 
simple ones. Education, by which a society 
seeks to control and direct its course, is in- 
evitably disturbed along with other institu- 
tions of society. All eyes are turned upon 
it: witness the eritical fifth century in 
Athens, the French Revolution, the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century in Ger- 
many and the Bolshevik Revolution. 
Though the cataclysm of world-wide war, 
followed by the American economic col- 
lapse, has produced no revolution as yet in 
our own society (despite all cries to the 
contrary) it has (1) sharpened existing 
criticisms of education and (2) has brought 
many more or less novel criticisms to bear 
upon it. There is wailing and gnashing of 
teeth; there is running hither and thither, 
which reminds the observer of animals lost 
in a maze from which they find no escape. 
This disturbed condition pervades Ameri- 


1A paper read at the round-table conference for 
teachers of history, principles and philosophy of 
education, National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, Cleveland, 1934. 





ean education, affecting it at the lowest and 
highest levels. 

One might suppose that, in the circle of 
those whose business it is to direct institu- 
tions of learning, and educate the person- 
nel of the teaching profession, serene vision 
would be found. But this is far from the 
truth. The periodical literature of twenty 
years past is filled with evidence to this 
effect. Since 1929, when the disturbance 
of our world reached a climax, this evi- 
dence of uncertainty has sharply increased. 
To-day, it is most evident in the discussion 
of ‘‘What to teach future teachers?’’ 
‘*How to teach them?’’ ‘‘How should the 
subject-matter of their course be organ- 
ized?’’ ‘‘Should their professional prep- 
aration be primarily practical apprentice- 
ship?’’ ‘‘Should theoretical education be 
stressed more, or less?’’ ‘‘Should they be 
prepared simply to perform the tasks indi- 
eated by a job analysis?’’ ‘‘Should they 
be required to ‘take’ courses at all?”’ 
‘*Should there be systematie courses, or 
simply work upon ‘important problems’ ?”’ 
To the first of these questions the following 
remarks are addressed. 

What professional studies should be 
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stressed in the preparation of future teach- 
ers? ‘‘Let us determine by a job analy- 
‘* Let 
have been on the job a few years to tell us 


sis,’’ some say. us ask those who 


what they have found necessary and useful 
in their previous training,’’ says another. 
These sources of information are not with- 
out value, but they are neither all-inclusive, 
to the actual 


nor infallible, with 


technique of teaching and administering a 


respect 


school system, though analysis of the job 
ought to be a useful indication of some of 
the things the future teacher should get in 
her preparatory studies. But with respect 
to the teacher’s larger functions in the 
school, the community and the state (for 
the teacher must not blot out the citizen), 


job analysis falls short. The judgments of 


recently graduated alumni, too, being the 
products of a most imperfect training, un- 


supplemented by continued, broad and pro- 
found study, are apt to lead astray. 

It may well be that human history itself 
gives a more judicious answer to the vexed 
question of what to teach teachers than in- 
terested persons and laborious job analyses 
are able to do. At least, one can measure 
and probe the various present suggestions 
by comparing them with what has_ been 
known for centuries. 

To-day, the preparation of teachers is a 
conscious process, and all agencies of edu- 
cation serve as instrumentalities of govern- 
ment. Government and polities have as 
their object the promotion of the good life. 
This was not always so. Early societies 
had no clear idea of the power of the edu- 
cational process. The first teachers were 
born to the task, stumbled into it or came 
to it by some other means than conscious 
selection. Their preparation was by ap- 
prenticeship, through which a fund of 
knowledge and a skill .in approved tech- 
nique were gained. There was no thought 
of conscious control or redirection through 
the educative process. We may allow this 
preparation of the teacher, which included 
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in a simple form what to-day would be 
called organization, school management. 
method and practise teaching, to be repre- 
sented by a straight line ——————.,_ This 
was the plateau of primitive experience. |} 
represents society’s educational habits, at 
the time when men were just beginning to 
work effectively as social units. Many 
things came to pass, new instruments were 
invented, the task of teaching became im- 
measurably more intricate and difficult, but 
still the educative process was qualitativel, 
much the same: A process of faithful 
memorization, so far as ideas were con- 
eerned; a process of physical and emo 
tional habituation, with respect to the 
physical being. Writing and books whic! 
contained the most sacred knowledge of a 
people, which were the content of their 
education, do indeed imply that a new so- 
cial level has been reached. But a critical 
study of education as a social process, a 
eritical educational philosophy, has scarcely 
begun. The preparation of the teacher now 
requires a great factual knowledge of books 
of the past, but not a critical and selective 
appraisal of them with respect to future 
betterment of education and society. The 
practise of teacher preparation up to this 
point may be represented by a curve 
eee ~, Which has a second 
plateau. 

Thousands of years passed by. Nations, 
even world states, rose and fell. Still, 
eritical reconstruction on the basis of 
present and past knowledge had not begun; 
no clear vision had appeared in the minds 
of scholars with respect to improving their 
present state. Revolutions and rebellion 
did oeeur, indeed, but these were blind re- 
actions against systems which knew not the 
law of inevitable change and looked to the 
future only as an endless present. 

At length, a versatile people, beset by 
confusing, kaleidoseopie changes in their 
society, made a contribution to a critical 
educational philosophy, became leaders in 
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the reconstruction of human experience, 
ittempting to lay down fundamental prin- 
‘iples upon which government, politics and 
jueation for the good life might be ra- 
mally established. From this time on, in 
the western world, whenever human socie- 
ties have gained their majority, education- 
y, they have had recourse to theoretical 
studies in the preparation of their teachers. 


The teacher’s work, having the good of 
society as its object, as has been generally 
accepted, must be based on a knowledge of 
the three chief things with which he must 
deal: man’s nature, the nature of society 
and the nature of truth itself, 7.e., to enable 
us to distinguish between opinion and what 

as general validity. The range of knowl- 
edge of these three fields was narrow at the 
beginning, but it has increased. Great or 
small in amount, perfect or imperfect as to 
quality, it is obvious that, at any time, the 
edueator’s work must be conditioned by his 
understanding of these fields of knowledge. 
Present societies, in which education has 
become a definite instrument of social con- 
trol, ean not afford to ignore any one of 
these fields in the preparation of its teach- 
ers. To-day, these fields of knowledge are 
fairly eovered by our designations (1) 
biology and psychology, (2) history, sociol- 
ogy and comparative education, and (3) 
hilosophy of education. Naturally, in- 
struction in these three main fields of 
theoretical study of education draws upon 
the contributions of many tributary fields. 
We may designate this stage of develop- 
ment of teacher preparation as quite novel: 
no longer is the teacher merely a classroom 
personage, prized simply for skill in teach- 
ing a subject, nor for technically efficient 
administration of a school; he is that and 


TY 
| ) 
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more, he is an educational statesman. 

our society he must be an independently 
thinking, wisely judging citizen first; add 
to this a knowledge of a subject and skill 
in methods of imparting it, and he becomes 
a teacher in a satisfactory sense. The 
graph of the development of teacher prep- 
aration, at this point, has become a little 
more complex: 


History, sociology and comparative education 
Philosophy of education 


| itor, of education 


__ § Practise teaching and methods 


{ Administration of practical school affairs 


Administration and methods, 
represented by the practical technique 


gained through an apprenticeship to teach- 


formerly 


ers, have been elevated to a new level as a 
result of new insights gained through psy- 
chology, biology, history, philosophy, and 
so on; but, one must add, they have by no 
means taken into careful account all that 
these theoretical studies have to offer. Par- 
ticularly, it may be said that our concep- 
tion of method (so far as general practise 
is concerned) is still ill-fitted to attain the 
objectives of political democracy. Theo- 
retical studies must still run ahead of prac- 
tise and light the way. 

Compare this outline of historical devel- 
opment of the conception of the prepara- 
tion of teachers and educational statesmen 
with our immediate situation and certain 
tendencies of the day. Faced by 
measurably greater problems than were 
ours before, we find an increasing tendency 
to turn new teachers upon details of teach- 
technique, administration, 
ment of achievement, 
activities, school organization, 
state and local machinery of education, 
classification of students, curriculum ad- 
justment, school buildings, adult education, 
vocational education, schools, 
country schools, school health 
education, scientific supervision, the science 


im- 


ing measure- 
extra-curricular 


national, 


extension 
finances, 
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of education, the professional training of 
teachers. And detailed 
branches of the total educational field, are 


these subjects, 
given to the future teacher, at the very be- 
ginning of preparation, as an ‘‘Introduc- 
Imagine teaching a 
first 


tion to Edueation.’’ 


mechanic to know an automobile by 
introducing him to all its parts in a heap 
on the floor or, to keep the analogy closer, 
let us imagine that there are some twenty 
odd heaps on the floor, not one of which is 
complete and real, but only contains sam- 
ples and illustrations of the reality. 
Would it not, perhaps, be better to begin 
with the whole method, by seeing education 
in the large, seeing it as the instrument 
used his existence, 


man has 


once blindly, then more intelligently, to 


throughout 


himself individually and as a 
group? Would it not be better to master 
as a whole the psychological approach to 
education, furnishing as it does the founda- 


improve 


tion for method, and much of the basic in- 
formation that, along with history and 
sociology, must be taken into account by 
educational philosophy? Would it not be 
better to gain a philosophical grasp of what 
we are to do, before we master the tech- 
nique of doing it? And then, by all means, 
follow this up with the nicest possible 
knowledge and skill in the performance of 
the acts pertaining to administration of 
school and classroom and the actual in- 
struction of youth. Putting last things 
first is capable of defeating the very pur- 
pose of education, so far as democratic 
society is concerned. It is first of all im- 
portant that we be able judges of direction, 
ways and means, essential and non-essen- 
tial; to judge what will harmonize with our 
socio-political ideals and what will not; to 
know what are the greater and what the 


lesser evils. If we put technical skill first, 


who can tell what master it shall serve? 
As democracy demands that its teachers 

be critical, wise judges first, and narrow 

technicians afterwards, schools of educa- 
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tion, if they would serve truly, must put a 

scholarly knowledge of fundamental fields 
first; must not be led astray by thinking 
that a half-year introductory smattering of 
every branch of professional studies is an 
adequate preparation for technical special- 
ization. They must face the fact that if 
the results of a study of educational phi- 
losophy, educational history and sociology 
and educational psychology have been un- 
satisfactory to date, as doubtless they often 
have been, there is no warrant for coneclud- 
ing that, therefore, these theoretical fields 
had better be dropped in favor of so-called 
practical studies. One is not designed to 
crowd out the other. In place of such a 
conclusion, it would be more correct to say: 
‘‘Our failure, probably, does not set aside 
the judgment of history and of contem- 
porary Our failure suggests 
that, probably, we have not devoted the 
time to these fields that we should have; 
that we have pursued them like children 
looking for curios, rather than in a philo- 
sophical spirit; that we have interpreted 
these fields narrowly, not broadly; that 
they have yielded little value to our stu- 
dents, because they have been handled fre- 
quently by persons almost wholly unpre- 
pared to teach them.’’ Who among you 
does not know at least one teacher who has 
‘‘taught’’ ‘‘philosophy of education’’ and 
‘history of education,’’ without having 
studied them in a single course? Who does 
not know tens of teachers who began to give 
instruction in these and other fields with 
only the reading of a text-book in a single 
course for a foundation. Low scholarship, 
I venture to surmise, is the basic cause of 
failure to prepare teachers better. For 
this, in general, the system is to blame, not 
the individual teacher. 

The weaknesses of scholarship are funda- 
mental and far-reaching in their effect. In 
the past, due to the fact that professional 
studies for teachers were a new field, this 
weakness may charitably be excused. To- 


societies. 
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lay there is no excuse for it. What in 
ceneral must be undertaken? First, there 
must be a definite order of studies, begin- 
ning with the general and theoretical and 
‘oncluding with the practical; second, an 
idequate limit of time must be allowed to 
lo a scholarly job (this will eliminate 
flimsy introductions, containing something 
if everything which the future teacher will 
ver live to know about the subject) ; third, 

e easy assumption that anybody who has 
studied some education, and has had a lit- 
tle experience, can teach history of educa- 
tion, philosophy of education and eduea- 
tional sociology, must be set aside, for it 
is better that these things be untaught than 
taught badly. These I think of not as an 
rder of studies, a number of hours or an 
array of scholarly knowledge, that are in 
and of themselves sacred ; instead, they are 
only to a certain extent aids to, and guar- 
antees of, a systematic preparation, which 
must be carried on until an able grasp of 
fundamentals has been achieved. 

It is probable that most among you will 
not be inclined to question the legitimacy 
of psychology and sociology. Philosophy 
of education, too, would find many friends 
among you. With respect to history of 
education, it may be admitted that its op- 
ponents are numerous, there being many 
who would allow it only an incidental and 
grudging attention, if, indeed, they would 
give it any at all. Partly because it has 
many detractors, and partly because it 
does oceupy a strategie place in the educa- 
tion of the ecitizen-teacher, it is proposed 
here to examine the functions of educa- 
tional history, which are of value in the 
preparation of our teachers. Chief atten- 
tion is given to the unique functions of 
educational history and study of contem- 
porary systems other than our own—values 
which ean rarely be derived from other 
sources. 

First among the functions of educa- 


tional history is the cultivation of a 
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healthy, scientific skepticism with respect 
to the educational world around us and the 
establishment of a critical basis for judging 
the kaleidoscopic Nothing 
been more characteristic of American edu- 
cation in the past hundred years than the 
tendency to run after every new word and 
phrase, make a fetish of it, proclaiming it 
At no time have our teachers 


present. has 


a cure-all. 
possessed sufficient scientific skepticism to 
cause them to examine carefully, try out 
experimentally and reserve judgment until 
the novelty proves its value, or perhaps 
proves upon comparison with the past to be 
no novelty but only an old idea masquerad- 
ing under a new name.\ The student of 


history meets these ‘‘novelties’’ under 
many guises and in many places. That 


which deceived a people as a great new idea 
in a certain century is, quite obviously, an 
old one to him who looks back from the 
vantage point of the historian. That which 
deceives so many to-day with its advertised 
title, ‘‘progressive,’’ ‘‘revolutionary,’’ ete., 
is seen by a careful observer of past educa- 
tion for what it really is. Not long ago a 
spokesman of the ‘‘new education in Eu- 
rope’’ addressed an enthusiastic audience, 
a great part of which appeared to be con- 
vinced that the speaker had _ personally 
discovered these things recently, which 
were in reality a part of a movement hun- 
dreds of years old. So far, it appears, there 
is no way of gauging these ‘“‘novelties’’ 
which appear, save by the historical yard- 
stick. Every teacher in democracy’s 
schools, and, indeed, every adult citizen, 
ought to have developed a basis for critical 
evaluation, that they may not be imposed 
upon. It would, moreover, be a first-rate 
service to the present bearers of so-called 
‘‘new’’ and ‘‘progressive’’ ideas, and to 
democratic education in general, if they 
were always challenged by teachers who 
knew ancient history well enough to distin- 
ruish between old and new. To-day a book 
is laid upon my desk, claiming attention as 
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the ‘‘latest thing.’’ There is no new mate- 
rial, new insights or ideas or organization 
But its chapters are 


Instruction.’’ The 


to be found in it. 


called 


nomic value of such skepticism, both as to 


‘Units of eco- 


money and human effort, is obvious. A 
well-informed person does not buy every 
‘*novelty’’ the merchant chooses to display. 

History is to the social science student as 
the the 


brings near that which is remote, magnifies 


telescope is to astronomer. It 
the total picture many times, permits him 
to see the interconnection of economic, re- 
ligious, social and political factors with the 
educational process, and shows change tak- 
ing place in one direction or another, in 
spite of determined efforts to prohibit it. 
At length, new elements appear in this 
stream of social life flowing under the lens. 
Edueation appears as an agency of con- 
scious control. No longer is society so 
completely dominated by its physical envi- 
ronment. It is able to modify its condition 


intentionally. Considering its past, its 
present, and reconstructing the picture in 
accordance with its ideal aspirations, here 
and there a society is seen moving forward 
towards previously unsought goals. In an 
autocratic society, the teacher is the ser- 
vant of the sovereign will, whatever it may 
Being only the servant of this auto- 
eratie will, it is not so indispensable that 
he understand the total edueational proe- 
It is enough that he be an effective 
inculeator of official doctrines, which con- 


stitute the established faith. 


be. 


eSS. 


In a demo- 
cratic society, the teacher is the servant, 
too, of a collective will, but, at the same 
time, in some degree, he participates with 
Of all 
people, in such a society, the entire body of 


others in choosing ends and means. 


teachers should be preeminently qualified 
to judge critically both ends and means. 


Those unprepared for this critical judg- 
ment may select, or allow to be selected, 
means which ean only defeat the ends of 
democratic education. 


Sharing this larger 
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function, then, it is of utmost importance 
for teachers to understand the types of fae- 
tors, material and ideal, which have condi- 
tioned education at all times. To no 
source, save the Book of Changes, can we 
turn for light. Without this knowledge o! 
history, philosophy of education itself is 
blind. 

History of 
cuidance. 


education functions as 
Society of the present moment 
has arrived at a definite point in its devel- 
opment. We wish to go forward, not back- 
ward; to improve our lot, not to make it 
We know now that education can 
be used constructively, creatively, and need 
not perform simply the function of conser- 
vation. But, without history, how can we 
know which direction is forward? With- 
out history we must suppose ourselves ig- 
norant of whence we have come, the experi- 
ments we have tried, the ideals which once 
guided us, the defeats we experienced and 
the successes as well. Without historical! 
knowledge, it is no exaggeration to say that 
we can have no sense of direction, and can 
not even know where we are. Without 
knowledge of where we are, and in whicli 
way the next step forward lies, we con- 
stantly deceive ourselves into believing that 
we have progressed further than we have, 
and that we are now moving forward, 
when, in reality, we may be slipping back. 
We should think ill of a medical doctor who 
practised the dark magic of the savage 
medicine man, declaring it to be the latest 
word in medical science; but, to-day, due 
to a failure of critical, historical analysis 
among us, due to a failure to compare criti- 
eally our present position with the past, it 
is no unusual thing at all to find savage 
practises extolled by schoolmen of democ- 
racy as the proper means to educate free 
men. To those who believe in the improv- 
ability of society and who look forward to 
the emancipation of men, history functions, 
then, as guidance, providing points of ref- 
erence. For those who hold such faith in 


worse. 
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future progress to be mere delusion, his- 
ry ean, at least, teach humility with re- 
spect to present attainments, can show the 
intamed savage and the belief in magic 
still masquerading, under the cloak of 
ivilization,’’ in our schools. 
Ilistorical study of education as a fune- 
m of government reveals it to us as a 
process of growth, of evolution. By his- 
orical analysis of the great drama which 
has been unfolded, we are able to see social 
ores, educational traditions, political and 
nomie systems as social habits, formed 
by a group in similar fashion as individual 
habit is formed. And as the elimination, 
r correction, of bad individual habits and 
formation of correct ones causes the 
individual eurve of learning to rise to a 
higher plateau, so it is evident that a 
society in similar fashion, but more slowly 
ind with greater pains, has profited by 
new insights, which, in the eourse of gen- 
erations and epochs, placed it in some re- 
spects beyond its former existence and 
above its contemporaries, who had no such 
insight or vision, or, if they had it, refused 
to profit by it. Whether it be accomplished 
intelligently or not, whether it lead to im- 
provement or not, it is obvious to the stu- 
dent of history that social change is inevi- 
table. The law of social growth, maturity 
and decay appears as clear to the careful 
student of society, who has watched it over 
thousands of years, as does the process of 
physical growth and decay to the student 
of fish and flowers. One may ask, then: 
‘Why bother with it; do not the flowers 
wither and decay?’’ Indeed, they do. 
And, throughout the past, human societies 
have grown, achieved almost unlimited 
power, have decayed and been covered with 
dust. Change is inevitable in the biological 
and the social realms. The difference be- 
tween them, and this is of greatest conse- 
quence, is that human eapacity for modifi- 
cation and redirection is immensely greater 
than that of lower forms of life. Breed 


9? 
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and select swine with all the care one may, 
they are still possessed of the same man- 
ners, the same piggishness. But history 
shows that human societies, as well as indi- 
viduals, can be made, to a certain degree, 
benevolent or treacherous, cruel or kindly, 
friendly or hostile, selfishly individualistic 
or socially inclined, worldly or other- 
worldly. Society, in other words, can add 
nothing to the stock of human intelligence 
possessed by its members of any generation, 
but it ean determine, to a remarkable de- 
gree, and always has determined, blindly 
or with foresight, the direction this intelli- 
gence will take, the ends it will serve; and 
it has also capitalized the emotional ten- 
dencies in man, determining in one age 
that they support one set of practises and, 
in another, that they make war upon them. 

Now it has been, still is, and probably 
always will be, true that human nature 
finds satisfaction in things as they are. 
Even those who suffer under present cir- 
cumstances are often very obviously averse 
to the uncertainty of change. But change 
comes inevitably. All our will can not turn 
it back; but, by intelligent control, it can 
be directed. 

There are two irreconcilable views of this 
tendency to change—the autocratic and the 
democratic. Autocracy, throughout times 
past, appealed to divine kinship and au- 
thorization for evidence of the validity of 
its determination to prohibit change. The 
autocrats of the world, failing to recognize 
the law of nature, the unity of man with 
the rest of his world, and, misinterpreting 
wilfully or merely ignorantly the voice of 
God, set themselves haughtily in defense of 
the sacred present. 

Modern democratic political philosophy 
arose in association with the philosophy of 
naturalism. Modern democracy, looking 
upon the necessity and inevitability of 
ehange, in the ordinary course of nature, 
regards it not with fear, hatred and intol- 


erance, conniving to thwart it, but seeks 
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only to control and direct change in the 
way productive of the greatest common 
good. There is no sacred present moment 
to be held fast. 
ing, not the end of it. 
preferable to other ways of living only if, 


Democracy is a way of liv- 
As a means, it is 


and in so far as, it provides greater free- 


dom for man in thinking and acting, makes 
possible readier adjustment of the life of 


its individual members to the conditions 
around them, than is possible under other 
systems. In such a society, education can 
play a creative réle, in addition to its ines- 
capable The 
teachers of democracies must realize this 
conception of change, inevitable in nature 
and in the social body, and the creative 
function of education in controlling the 
evolutionary process. If they do not, they 
serve not the ends which the democratic 
philosophy of life has fixed upon as valu- 
able, but those of some master, or clique 
of masters, who arise, from time to time, in 
every society and strive to control it for 
their selfish ends. These cliques are nu- 
merous in the United States to-day. Their 
claims for sympathy and support of school- 
men are clothed in fair raiment. Against 
special interests and special pleading of 
these factions the only safeguard lies in a 
firm grasp of the significance of our demo- 
eratie philosophy of life and education; 
and this is impossible without a knowledge 
of the past from which it evolved and 
against which it was a protest. 

That educational history performs a sup- 
plementary function, completing the circle 
of knowledge of man’s past, is obvious. 
Since man first left a pictorial record, or 
kept chronology by knotting cords, he has 
enriched and extended the mind of each 
generation by pointing to a past as well as 
the present. When he became able to use 
a flexible, written language, histories be- 
came complex. The histories of Herodotus 
and Diodorus and the geography of Strabo 
are mixtures of wonderful mysteries and 


function of conservation. 
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sober facts: That the gods determined the 
outcome of a battle, and that the lizards 
fried in the hot sun as they crossed the 
streets of ancient Susis at noonday; that 
the Greeks triumphed at Salamis, and that 
the ants of India were smaller than dogs 
though bigger than foxes; all these, and 
many other miscellanies, the early his- 
torians and geographers committed to their 
pages. Thucydides began to write more 
eritical, scientific history. To-day there is 
searcely a science, whether it be of govern- 
ment, of law, of psychology, of medicine, 
of theology, of engineering, which does not 
have its appropriate history. Each one of 
these is a valuable, indeed indispensable, 
supplement to the other. To a knowledge 
of human society each must make, and does 
make, its contribution. 

Education, whether we regard it from 
the standpoint of individual happiness or 
social utility, is the most inclusive and most 
difficult of man’s tasks. To it all other 
sciences bear tribute; through education 
they minister to man. In its history, their 
histories are synthesized. As the record of 
man’s first efforts to make life bearable, as 
a record of his actual improvement of his 
natural heritage, and, as a preparation for 
an understanding of his present aspirations 
with respect to his next step forward, edu- 
eational history performs a function which 
no other study can. Were this function 
alone to be considered, the history of man’s 
educational endeavor should be taught to 
all our youth, for it is more meaningful to 
the ordinary citizen than the history of 
military affairs, law, politics, medicine or 
any other single isolated phase of human 
culture. 

All of us, whether as teachers or not, en- 
ter the theater of social life late; the drama 
has long been in progress; the present 
scene is meaningless without some knowl- 
edge of the one preceding it, and the ones 
before that. Even to listen with under- 
standing requires this knowledge. How 
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much more indispensable is it for those 
‘itizens of democracy who must play a 
nart. In a theater, one does not fail to 
snatch up a libretto, that he may appreci- 
te to the full the new play he is about to 
Iluman societies, too, when they have 
me conscious arbiters of their own des- 
es, employ the libretto of the past, in 
der that the new generation may not only 
understand the significance of its culture, 
it may play an intelligent part in the 
irtherance of it. 

History’s cultural significance to the 
student is, obviously, not to be denied. If 
the modern world thought it had time for 

iiture, it would take time for history. 
But, to-day, leading a life of idolatry be- 
fore the golden ealf of ‘‘practical effi- 
cieney,’’ that which can be realized imme- 
diately and conveniently measured, the 
whole world seems to say with the poet: 
‘Anything but histories.’’ Diversion, too, 
it has been admitted, is provided by his- 
tory. But who has time for diversion by 
the wayside of life, when it is loudly pro- 
claimed that a crown of laurel awaits those 
who win the race? Still, I am at once so 
bold and backward as to allude to history, 


and recommend it, as diversion. Now en- 
tertainment, recreation of the mind 


through history, though it was deprecated 
by Thueydides, perhaps in lieu of an apol- 
ogy for the fact that his own history made 
no pretense of “‘listening’’ as well as that 
of other writers of antiquity, and though 
it is not the primary purpose of history of 
education, may with some justice be de- 
fended as of distinct value to teachers, 
whose lives are often drab enough without 
being subjected exclusively to more prosaic 
and more practical studies. Moreover, Clio 
in diverting mood is often most instructive. 
Nothing could be more delightful and 
amusing than Lucian’s instruction as to 
“The Way to Write History,’’ which, 
though composed for entertainment, is not 
without value to the staid historian. In- 
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deed, one might ask, who has set forth the 
essential qualifications of the historian bet- 
ter than he? ‘‘There stands my model, 
then: fearless, incorruptible, independent, 
a believer in frankness and veracity; one 
that will call a spade a spade, make no con- 
cession to likes and dislikes, nor spare any 
man for pity or respect or propriety; an 
impartial judge, kind to all, but too kind 
to none; a literary cosmopolite with neither 
suzerain nor king, never heeding what this 
or that man may think, but setting down 
the thing that befell.’’ 

The inspirational function of history of 
education has been mentioned often, and 
always, it seems, overrated. It is true, of 
course, that a study of great men and great 
dramatic movements is inspiring; but it is 
also true that history is filled with comedies 
of error, which tend to balance the beam 
and leave little reason for valuing history 
for its inspirational contribution. The fol- 
lies and errors men and societies have fallen 
into seem likely to be as instructive to us 
as their wisdom; perhaps more so. Besides, 
what is taught primarily for inspirational 
value will have to be carefully selected for 
that end. By this process of selection, the 
essentially true relationships of historical 
facts tend to be obscured, and even ig- 
nored. In fact, historical educational 
sociology is pushed into the background, 
while educational biography and a history 
of technical, pedagogical innovations, al- 
most wholly disassociated from economie, 
political and social background, take its 
place. 

So far as inspiration is concerned, we 
seareely need to examine the past labori- 
ously in order to find it. Men will drink 
it in from the present, with far greater ease 
and understanding. Great leaders are all 
around us. Let us not blind ourselves by 
thinking that for inspiration we must go 
to the Pestalozzis, the Platos and other 
great leaders of the past. If we do go to 
them thus directly for inspiration, we shall 
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probably end by taking them uncritically, 


whereas what we need is critical examina- 


tion of ideas, a separation of the wheat 
whether it was harvested 


from the chaff, 


three thousand 


meant that 


three thousand 


years or 


minutes ago. By this it is not 


inspiration, derived from educational his- 


ory, is of no value, but that seeking in- 


spiration should not be the end of our 


study. All studies, pursued zealously and 


with understanding, undoubtedly furnish 


inspiration to their devotees—one gains it 


from physics, another from chemistry and 


another from law. This valuable, inci- 


dental derivative from the history of man’s 


education is not to be denied. To sense the 


vital power of an idea long ages after its 


riginator gave it birth; to observe the 
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well-nigh imperishable character of a 
ture; to gain an understanding of ma 
increasing mastery of the material wor 
to see how, so far, he has failed to mas 
his social world, save for brief periods, ay, 
in isolated groups; all these lead us to « 
template in the soberest temper the p: 
And 
facing this task, the words of one of 


lems which he before us to-day. 


gereatest teachers come to us, let us 
scorn the inspiration—no, not even in { 
most practical of all practical worlds: 


Neither must we cast a slight upon edu 
which is the first and fairest thing that th 
of men ever have, and which, though liable to 
wrong direction, is capable of reformation. And 
this work of reformation is the great business 


every man while he lives. 


THE CASE FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS' 


By WILLIAM J. SHRODER 


PRESIDENT, BOARD OF EDUCATION, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


| Ave been asked to present some views 
because I have had ‘‘experience as a busi- 
ness man and as a member and president 
of a board of edueation.’’ Therefore you 
must anticipate that my approach, and _pos- 
sibly my conclusions, may differ radically 
from those of the professional educator. 
You must understand that I claim neither 
authority for, nor popular acceptance of, 
the views presented. 

Preliminary to the consideration of the 
publie schools themselves, let us consider 
their relative position in the entire scheme 
of American life. To consider them as an 
agency which can be separated from other 
important parts of the social plan would 
be a primary error. We must look upon 
our national life as a unit, with all the 
great social forces which take part in its 
making interrelating and reacting upon 
each other. The ideal should be so to co- 


1 Address before the fourth general session, De- 


partment of Superintendence, Cleveland, Ohio, 


February 27, 1934. 


ordinate the play of these activities as 1 
attain the one object of human life—the 
welfare, contentment and spiritual satisfac- 
tion of all the people. The functions of the 
public schools must be related to and co- 
ordinated with the industrial, 
recreational and religious life of our citi- 
zens, if it is to play its part in making life 
more complete and more satisfactory. 

Quantitatively there can be no question 
of the importance of education, in which 
the public schools are of major moment, in 
the making of our people. Approximately 
30,000,000 individuals, or almost one fourth 
of our entire population, are engaged in 
formal education as pupils or teachers 
Many pupils spend a period equal to one 
fourth of their productive lives in school. 
while an appreciable percentage spend 
from one half to again as much in what 
we call higher education. 

Were it not for its subsequent applica- 
tion, I would not bore you by repeating 


eultural, 
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at education for all the people is one of 
basic conceptions of American govern- 
it. Almost from the beginning it has 

» deemed essential to the preservation 
f democracy. It was felt that this form of 

vernment could not survive unless the 
ple were able to choose between true 

i false leaders and that this choice could 
made possible only by educating the 

sses so that they might read, write, think 
decide with a degree of intelligence 

ich could be attained only through gen- 
education. 

lheoretically, higher education was for 

development of leaders, elementary 
lucation for the development of intelli- 
nt followers. The fact that leadership is 
frequently found among those who have 

t had the advantage of higher education 
and that many who have had this advan- 
tage do not make even reasonably sound 
‘ollowers does not necessarily invalidate the 

eory; it may merely indicate that many 
who by reason of their qualities were en- 
titled to higher education were by mis- 
‘hance of fate denied their opportunity, 
and that many have received this oppor- 
tunity who could make no use of it after 
it had been given to them. In the main, 
the theory has held good in experience, in 
that a disproportionate number of leaders 
in all lines have been from among those 
who have enjoyed the privilege of educa- 
tion beyond public-school years. 

Our conception of how much education 
is needed to insure the safety of a demo- 
form of government necessarily 
changes with the life of the people. As 
this life becomes more complex and more 
difficult, the number of people for whom 
natural endowment, with a minimum of 
formal education, suffices to meet the strain 
becomes less, and the need for reenforce- 
ment, through additional and diversified 
training, becomes greater. The traditional 
‘three R’s’’ are inadequate in helping the 
majority of the people to face life and to 
adjust themselves to it. 


eratie 
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Let us examine a few of the fundamental 
economic and social changes of the past 
fifty years. When families lived in sepa 
rate houses—horizontally—home-life pro- 
vided, the household duties in 
which every one participated, a training in 


through 


social adjustment which was in large mea 
sure lost when people began living in apart- 
ments—vertically. When the Bible ceased 
to be a book for daily reading and became 
Sunday literature (to compete with the 
Sunday supplement numbers of 
people), the precepts and example of a 


among 


just social life were withdrawn from the 
daily living of many. When space became 
so closely occupied with houses that noth- 
ing but the streets remained for wholesome 
play, and then they too were made unsafe 
by speeding traffic, opportunity not only 
for health-building exercise, but also for 
character-building training in fairness, 
honesty, cooperation and clean competition 
was taken from many of our youth. When 
the small individual business, in which the 
children followed the parent, gave way to 
big business, and at the same time the ap- 
prentice system, under which the youth 
could learn a trade, was practically dis- 
carded, opportunity for training for a liv- 


ing, as well as training for life, was mini- 
When automotive machinery re- 
and 


mized. 
duced the number of 
required by industry (and this brings us 
to to-day), not only is the age when young 
people are welcomed into industry de- 
ferred, and the age at which workers are 
forced out of industry reduced, but the 
hours of those actually employed are being 
lessened to the point where there are more 
leisure than working hours in the waking 
day. 

Also, during the period under examina- 
tion, there has been progress in the recog- 
nition, diagnosis and treatment of physical 
and mental ailments. A civilization which 
was rich in opportunities arising from un- 
developed resources financially could afford 
to ignore the human wreckage resulting 


men women 
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from a laissez-faire attitude, but to-day the 
public is increasingly conscious of the cost 
of neglect. Partially because of more sen- 
sitized feeling, but largely from enlight- 
ened selfishness, the people are demanding 
that every effort be made to adjust the 
handicapped—those chronically ill, crip- 
pled, deaf, blind, mentally deficient or with 
warped personalities—to independent ade- 
quacy in community life. 

Which of the great agencies of civilized 
existence would be expected to assume the 
responsibilities arising from these many 
changed conditions? The religious institu- 
tions could neither be financed nor organ- 
ized to handle these problems. From the 
beginning the homes were inadequate to 
meet these situations. Industry was both 
unwilling and unable to function in these 
fields. Obviously these problems did not 
belong to the fields of musie and the arts. 
The government alone could be looked to 
to meet the need, and of all the branches 
of government that of public education was 
alone in a position, by enlargement and 
change of its organization, to attempt on 
behalf of all the people to satisfy these 
changed demands. 

What are some of the changes resulting 
from this undertaking? The schools in 
some measure take the place of the home in 
developing proper attitudes, the 
place of the church in developing ethical 
standards and the love of social justice, the 
place of industry in training for a living 
and the place of natural recreational op- 
portunities in developing sound health and 
those moral standards which we inelude in 
the term In addition 
thereto they must afford educational and 
cultural opportunities for training not only 
the child but also the adult for the con- 
structive use of increased leisure. 

Science has demonstrated the value of 
research, and changed conditions have sug- 
gested its application to education. Indus- 
try, always convinced by increased profits, 


social 


oe 


cl 
sportsmanship. 
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has accepted research as a means not only 


of determining basic facts but also of in- 


creasing operation. It is 
therefore somewhat surprising to find in- 
dustrialists attacking research in education 
as a ‘‘fad’’ or ‘‘frill’’ at a time when 
complete understanding is more essentia! 
to the common welfare than ever before in 
the history of our people. Educational! 
research, as I see it, must be directed not 
only to the physical equipment, the sub- 
stance of the curriculum and the essentials 
of teaching, but also, through applied psy- 
chology, to the needs, capacities and pos- 
sibilities of the pupil. Mass education, dis- 
regarding individual differences, will no 
longer satisfy a people who are asking that 
they and their children be prepared to meet 
life as it is. Educational research must 
challenge old practises based on old as- 
sumptions. For instance, it must deter- 
mine the vocabulary most useful in life. 
It must determine the most efficient ways 
of teaching reading, to develop both speed 
and understanding. It must find out what 
the differences are in the way in which 
people of different degrees of mentality 
learn. It must ascertain causes of diffi- 
culty in certain subject-matter and the best 
method for overcoming these difficulties. 
It must perfect the means of determining 
capacity for learning, and then attempt to 
so place the pupil as to develop him to his 
utmost. 

When we realize that public-school chil- 
dren range from the feeble-minded to the 
exceptionally endowed, from the perma- 
nently crippled to the almost perfect, from 
those of warped character and attitude to 
those of fine personality and social adjust- 
ment, we recognize that these fundamental 
differences in children demand not only 
facilities for classification, but also such 
differentiation in educational opportunities 
as will permit the individual child to de- 
velop to the limit of his own capacity. 

This evolution in public-school responsi- 


efficiency in 
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bility has necessitated fundamental changes 
in all three basic school requirements— 
physical facilities and equipment, curricu- 
lum and teacher qualifications. Meeting 
public requirements will never be a closed 
book. Additional lines and chapters must 
be written as social and economic changes 
demand. This is just another way of say- 
ing that the public educational system 
must be continuously tied up with social 
needs. Where this has not been true in the 
past, it must be made true. As far as one 
ean foresee, the indications are that public 
education, as it meets these demands, will 
become more costly as well as more valu- 
able to the country. 

These considerations should make it clear 
that eriticisms of educational costs based 
on comparisons with other periods, be they 
ten, twenty or fifty years ago, have no 
validity. It would be as logical to make 
comparisons of vehicular transportation 
costs, or of costs in any other field where 
the changes have been so radical as to make 
the matters compared not merely of dif- 
ferent species, but truly of different genus. 

Let us examine what is taking place in 
such districts as have most nearly met the 
needs arising from economic and social 
changes. Differentiation in the opportuni- 
ties offered requires more classes and more 
specialized facilities and equipment. It 
also imports a more difficult type of school 
administration, and consequently more 
highly qualified school principals to guide 
activities. Obviously the small school can 
afford neither the physical equipment, the 
number of teachers nor the qualified per- 
sonnel. The change from the small to the 
large unit, whether in rural or city dis- 
tricts, is not based upon educational theory, 
but on necessity which will not be denied. 
The large unit or centralized school in- 
volves a greater average distance from the 
homes of the children, and this in turn 
creates the problem of transportation. 
Both large schools and transportation costs 
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have been eriticized as unnecessary devel- 
opments of public education. These critics 
force upon the schools the decision of either 
continuing these expenses or of denying to 
our children a fair opportunity for an ade- 
quate life. 

When we come to the consideration of 
the content of public education as ex- 
pressed in its curriculum, we should be 
frank in admitting that part only is tested 
and proven, that some is experimental and 
that much is traditional and possibly of 
doubtful value. The public is in part re- 
sponsible for the retention of the obsolete 
in the curriculum. Conservatism of school 
people must also share this responsibility. 
Lack of understanding of the significance 
of changes in the world at large, both by 
school and lay people, must bear its full 
share. An additional factor of consider- 
able importance should not be overlooked. 
Quite logically elementary education is 
directed to meet high-school continuation. 
In turn, high schools must attempt to 
qualify their pupils for higher education. 
The rigidity of college entrance require- 
ments controls a large part of high-school 
curricula and thus indirectly imposes a 
certain rigidity on elementary school ac- 
tivities. Since this is superimposed on 
courses designed to meet the major obliga- 
tion of the public educational system to 
provide for the overwhelming majority 
who do not enter either general high 
schools or college, it is not surprising that 
the curricula of the public schools are eriti- 
cized, and with some justice, for including 
a bit of this, that or the other, without co- 
ordination, and with little practical or cul- 
tural value. It is not surprising that those 
not expert in education overlook the beauty 
of the forest because they see much of the 
underbrush and dead trees. 

The mere statement of where the respon- 
sibility lies gives some indication of the 
steps necessary for improvement. Educa- 


tors must be the interpreters of new needs 
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in the life of the people and, through en- 
lightening the public, must secure its sup- 
the 


adaptations of 


port for necessary 


schools. The status quo is more comfort- 
able and arouses less objection and criti- 
School 


their 


than does creative change. 
long tenure, and 
removed 
These 
and 


cism 
positions are of 
major activities are somewhat 
from the planes of everyday life. 
conditions breed ultraconservatism 
tend to cloud the vision to changing needs. 
A consciousness of this danger should re- 
sult in conditioning these very natural 
attitudes toward a more flexible and pro- 
gressive conception of curricular needs. 
How to bring about an understanding of 
the significance of fundamental economic 
and social developments so as to promptly 
adapt school activities to new needs is a 


serious problem. It is possible that the 


solution requires the creation of state or 
federal bureaus, with highly trained and 
specially qualified personnel, to interpret 


both economic and social evolutions, and 
with sufficient authority to direct such cur- 
ricular modifications as may be demanded. 
Whatever the solution, 1 am convinced that 
the public schools must get more promptly 
in step with contemporary life. 

I know that I am trespassing on a tech- 
nical field when I discuss college entrance 
requirements. However, the effect of their 
pressure on the public educational system 
is so serious as to justify the expression of 
lay thought, however unqualified. 

While I do not consider my suggestion 
radical, it is so far from accepted tradition 
that I offer it with considerable hesitancy, 
and in the form of a question. Why can 
not students be admitted to college on the 
basis of their capacity and the adequacy 
of their preparation in the fields in which 
they have shown interest and desire for 
thorough knowledge? Would not that be 
as fair a test of whether or not they are 
college material as the present entrance re- 


quirements? If the answers were affirma- 
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tive, the elementary and secondary schools 
would be free to develop a variety of cur- 
ricula meeting the needs of all types of 
pupils and without inadequate required 
courses which add little or nothing to their 
preparation for life. 

Let us now consider the effect on teacher 
qualifications of the new demands on pub- 
lie education. It should be quite obvious 
that the average teacher who was entirely 
adequate to the needs of his time in a 
simpler society could not meet present re- 
quirements. The preparation necessary 
for individualized instruction is entirely 
different from that sufficient for mass in- 
struction in a uniform way. In the earlier 
days high-school graduation was sufficient 
qualification. Later an added two-year 
normal school course was considered acde- 
quate. To-day teaching has become one of 
the great professions, requiring a broad 
cultural background in addition to special- 
ized knowledge of subject-matter. It re- 
quires understanding of social, psychologi- 
cal and economic materials. It utilizes a 
technique based on research and practise. 
It is not only a profession, but a profession 
with a scientific background. It is also an 
art, requiring practise for its attainment. 
In addition to his science and art, the 
teacher must have character and personal- 
ity. We have seen how the school has been 
compelled to take over part of the training 
of the child which in a less complex social 
organization belonged to the home and to 
the church. Its obligation has progressed 
from that of developing intelligent voters 
to that of preparing children for a living 
and for life. All the technical qualifica- 
tions attainable would not qualify the 
teacher for this purpose. To produce char- 
acter one must have character. To effec- 
tively mold the lives of others we must have 
personality to win and to hold the approval 
and the affection of those we are attempting 
to influence. Not only must the teacher 
start with these qualifications, but he must 
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have a professional attitude toward his 
wn work; must be anxious at all times 
ty devote his means and his energy toward 
‘ontinuous improvement. <A teacher who 
s no better twenty years later than he was 
at his start should never have been a 
teacher. The need for constant adjustment 
‘ edueation to the changing world imports 
. obligation of the teacher to keep him- 
self abreast of these changes. 
How then are we to secure such teachers? 
Doubtless many will teach because they 
ve teaching more than any other pursuit. 
But even those who are doing the work 
they erave must live. In order to do their 
work effectively they should be reasonably 
free from financial worries and should be 
able to maintain themselves on a standard 
which their professional position implies. 
They must have sufficient free time and 
sufficient free money to continue their pro- 
fessional improvement. Unquestionably 
they are willing to make some financial sac- 
rifice to live the life they love. It never 
should be necessary for teachers’ compen- 
sation to compete with commercial compen- 
sation. However, the salary schedule must 
be sufficiently high to attract to and main- 
tain in the service of public education 
teachers with adequate professional and 
personal qualifications. Those of us past 
fifty ean remember the day when even city 
schools paid teachers a mere pittance. As 
recently as the world war the pay of most 
teachers was merely a contribution to the 
family expense, not sufficient for indepen- 
dent maintenance. That to-day an effort is 
being made to recognize the teaching pro- 
fession not only by the professional re- 
quirements but also by professional pay is 
to the credit of our people. However, this 
is the main cause of the increased cost of 
publie edueation. No demand for per- 
centage reduction of educational costs can 
be made without affecting teachers’ pay. 
It is therefore hopelessly inconsistent, and 
either ignorant or in bad faith, for critics 
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of school costs to demand heavy reductions 
along with maintenance of pay. 
breath they say, ‘‘ We value our teachers; 
we expect them to be thoroughly qualified ; 


In one 


we approve of the national recovery pro- 
gram for maintaining the 
spending capacity of the people; we do not 
want salaries reduced’’; and in the next 


income and 


breath they say, ‘‘You must reduce school 
costs 30 per cent.,’’ when merely superfi- 
cial examination would show that the en- 
tire cost of the schools. exclusive of educa- 
tional personnel, is not 30 per cent. of the 
total. 

What, then, are we to do in the present 
situation? If the functions of public edu- 
cation are to be enlarged not only by the 
needs of the age group now in the schools, 
but also by the necessity of retraining for 
other industries adults who have lost their 
places in economic life, and to serve adults 
who require training for the constructive 
use of their increased leisure, where are we 
to find the necessary support? Some are 
advocating centralization of educational re- 
sponsibility in the state. Others are look- 
ing forward to federal support. If there is 
any way of avoiding these alternatives, the 
way should be found. While doubtless 
such centralization would be of advantage 
to the poorer and more backward sections 
of the country, it would be distinctly to the 
disadvantage of the urban communities 
which must care for more than 50 per cent. 
of the people. If these alternatives are to 
be avoided, it can be done only by directed, 
continuous and intelligent effort toward 
creating public understanding of the func- 
tions, methods and plans of the public 
schools. I believe that when the people 
understand how much they have at stake, 
they will demand sufficient financial sup- 
port to insure the efficient operation of 
publie schools. This would be propaganda, 
but it is propaganda in its best approved 
form. It must be free from selfish interest 
and must be not for the benefit of the 
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school people, but for the benefit of all the 
the this 


country will first fully inform themselves, 


people. If million teachers of 
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and then use every means at their disposal 
for informing the public, the cause of pub- 
lic education will be safe. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


NAZI TRAINING OF GERMAN 
STUDENTS 


THE 


UnpDekR the new organization of students im- 

posed by Chancellor Hitler upon German uni- 
a 2 . “ ‘ 

versities all undergraduates are being required 


to submit to military training in Nazi storm 
detachments and to a one-year term of manual 
The new organization, known as the 
Students at German 
Universities, is being directed by Dr. Oskar 
Staebel, a Nazi leader. His activities are under 
the direct supervision of Dr. Wilhelm Frick, 
Minister of the Interior, a member of Hitler’s 


labor. 
Federal Corporation of 


cabinet. 

The imposed constitution of the student or- 
ganization provides that the task of the student 
corporation is “to educate students through ob- 
ligation to storm detachment service and labor 
service, and by political training to become Ger- 
man men conscious of the national honor and 
trained to bear arms and give responsible and 
selfless service to the people and the state.” 

The German student corporation also will see 
that the German academic youths remain in con- 
tact with the plain people, instead of forming a 
snobbish and exclusive caste as has been charged 
against them in the past. Hence, their obliga- 
tion to do manual labor for a year. 

The constitution also charges the student cor- 
poration with the duty of “linking German stu- 
dents in the Reich and those beyond its fron- 
tiers together and fostering worthy relations 
with student bodies abroad and with foreign 
guests at German universities.” An officer in 
the superior school of the storm detachments is 
intrusted with the task of giving military train- 
ing to the students, while their political eduea- 
tion is to be undertaken by a National Socialist 
German Students’ League. 

The German student corporation was formed 
in 1919 as a union of all German university 
students. Recognition of it as a legal student 
body was withdrawn by the state in 1927 be- 
eause of its anti-republican attitude. Nazi un- 
dergraduates gained control of it for the first 


time in 1931, and, last year, it was recognized 
formally by the Hitler government as the only 
authorized university students’ organization. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND THE COST 
OF LIVING 

Reep CouueceE has recently published a bulle- 
tin entitled “Women’s Wages Compared with 
the Living Costs and General Community 
Standard, 1914-1932,” demonstrating — that 
teachers’ salaries have continuously decreased, 
while the cost of living has increased. This 
study, based on statistics gathered by the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. 8. Department of 
Labor and supplemented by a study of the 
budgets of 629 grade teachers in Portland, 
Oregon, has been compiled by Miss Jessie M. 
Short, assistant professor of mathematics at 
Reed College, who has drawn the following con 
clusions: 


(1) Despite marked wage increases during the 
World War period (1914-1920, since throughout 
those years economic effects of the European con- 
flict were dominant), wage-earners were worse off 
in actual buying power than they were before the 
war and than they have been since; for although 
wages increased during the war period, the cost 
of living increased much more rapidly. From 1916 
to 1920 wage-earners were subject to a positive 
disadvantage in buying power—their ‘‘real wage’’ 
or actual buying power was, on the average, about 
12 per cent. less than it was in 1914. 

With wages in 1920 up about 88 per cent. above 
the 1914 level, wage-earners were no better and 
no worse off than they were before the war began, 
for the cost of living had likewise risen 88 per 
cent. Since 1920 wages have increased quite stead- 
ily up to 1930 (when unemployment began to make 
wage statistics of dubious value) and during the 
same period the cost of living fell steadily, giving 
wage-earners a positive and rather great advan- 
tage in buying power. 

(2) Comparison of the lot of Portland public 
school teachers with that of wage-earners generally 
in all industries during the same 18 years leads to 
three rather striking conclusions: First, the disad- 
vantage in buying power to which wage-earners 
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generally were subject during the war period was 
experienced by teachers in an immensely greater 
degree; for when wages were increasing and the 

st of living was soaring, the salaries of most of 
the Portland publie school teachers were reduced 
1 1920 
regained buying power equal to that of 1914, 
teachers did not make the same recovery until mid- 
year, 1931. In 1920 living costs had increased to 
188 per cent., wages to 188 per cent., and the aver- 
age salary of high-school and grade teachers to 124 
Third, 


‘ter 1920 wage-earners (and likewise the employer 


Second, while wage-earners in 


per cent. 


er cent., each as compared with 1914. 


rroup) enjoyed a great positive advantage in buy- 


ng power which lasted ten years; but the slight 


> 


advantage which came to teachers in 1931 was cut 
short a year later by 24.5 per cent. reduction in 
pay, which again put them at a positive disad- 
vantage in buying, as compared with their buying 
power in 1914, 

(3) Since the majority of teachers are women, 
they are quite commonly regarded with the same 
discriminatiyeyattitude that is taken toward gain- 
fully employed women generally. Single women 
work to support themselves only, and married 
women work for ‘‘pin money’’ to spend in addi- 
tion to their husband’s incomes, it is often said, 
in accordance the traditional notion that 
women are the home-makers and men are the pro- 
viders for the home. 

A wealth of evidence gathered by the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
controverts these ideas completely and clearly es- 
tablishes the fact that when married women work, 
in nearly all cases their total-earnings go to the 
support of their families. A survey of a repre- 
sentative group of Portland public school teachers 
(629 women) shows rather conclusively that, on 
the average, each supports the equivalent of one 
total dependent. 


with 


This last eonelusion has been reached by 
showing that 334 people were totally dependent 
on the earnings of 236 teachers, and that 612 
people were partially dependent on the earn- 
ings of 326 teachers in the group. Thus, on 
the earnings of 629 teachers in the whole group, 
946 people, aside from the teachers themselves, 
were wholly or partially dependent for support. 


THREE NEW DOCTORATE DEGREES AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

THREE new doctorate degrees in law, medi- 

cine and education have recently been author- 

ized by the trustees of Columbia University. 

Acting upon the recommendation of the uni- 
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versity council, they have established the de- 
grees of doctor of medical science, doctor of 


the science of law and doctor of education. 
The Faculty of Medicine, in petitioning the 
council, asserted that the degree of doctor of 
medical science was needed to identify compe- 
tent practitioners in the specialized branches 
of clinical medicine and to protect the pub- 
lie from doctors who, without adequate train- 
ing, claim to be specialists. The new degree, 
replacing the degree of master of science now 
conferred in graduate medical fields, involves 
“the successful completion of a training of not 
less than three years after one year’s hospital in- 
ternship, and original work in graduate medical 
studies as shall be prescribed by the Faculty of 
Medicine. 

The Sehool of Law will award the degree of 
doctor of the science of law, instead of doctor of 
This 


change is made to distinguish the highest degree 


law, for advanced professional study. 


in law of Columbia University from the doctor 
of law degree awarded by many American 
schools as a first degree in law. 

Teachers College will confer the degree of 
doctor of education instead of doctor of philoso- 
phy on students who undertake a course of pro- 
fessional preparation instead of educational re- 
search. All three degrees are intended to mark 
more sharply the difference between research 
work leading to a Ph.D. degree and advanced 
professional study. The trustees also sanctioned 
the award of a certificate in landscape architee- 
ture through University Extension. 

It was stated in the petition of the Faculty of 
Medicine that “no phase of medical service and 
education is more important, both from the in- 
terests of the public and of the profession, than 
that of the proper training of specialists. At 
the present time, the public is confused by the 
large number of doctors who claim to be special- 
ists, whereas in reality there is a serious short- 
age of properly trained experts to meet the 
needs of the country. The preparation neces- 
sary for proficiency in the highly technical as- 
pects of the various fields of surgery, for ex- 
ample, requires a comprehensive preparation in 
the basic medical sciences as well as a long pe- 
riod of experience under the supervision of ex- 
pert surgeons. What is needed particularly in 


the graduate medical program is a degree which 
will permit identification of the individual as 














qualified by a university grade of training in one 
of the specialized fields of elinieal medicine.” 
The Faculty of Education presented its con- 
viction that Teachers College can serve Ameri- 
can education more effectively if the administra- 
tion of professional education be separated from 
that of educational research. “The usual course 
of training for the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy puts great emphasis upon individual study, 
relatively less upon formal course requirement, 
and centers most of its effort upon the disserta- 
tion,” according to this faculty’s petition. ‘This 
is ideal when the student plans to engage in 
work in which research will play a great part. 
But in most professions, other than that of uni- 
versity scholar and research workers, the need 
is not what the student can do ‘to’ the subject. 
Rather it is what the student can do ‘with’ 
the subject. We are concinced that we can 
strengthen our work and serve American educa- 
tion better if we separate the two functions 
completely. The establishment of the proposed 
degree, doctor of education, will separate the 
administration of professional education from 


that of educational research.” 


PRECEPTORIAL AND TUTORIAL PLAN 
AT COLGATE UNIVERSITY 

Dr. George Barron Curten, president of 
Colgate University, announced on March 10 that 
the entire class entering the university in the fall 
of 1934 will be trained under the preceptorial, 
tutorial and tutorial seminar plans of instrue- 
tion. The preceptorial plan is now in its third 
year. The first year it was tried out with thirty- 
five students, all freshmen. Last year it was ex- 
tended to ninety, and this year to half the fresh- 
man elass, or 150 men. Tutors have been work- 
ing with many of the sophomores, and the tu- 
torial seminar plan has been used for the upper- 
class men. The entering class next fall will have 
the benefit of the different plans during four 


years in college. Dr. Cutten makes the follow- 


ing statement: 

The preceptor is not a coach to help the fresh- 
man cram for examinations. He is not expected to 
teach him outside the classroom the things that his 
confréres are supposed to be teaching him inside 
the classroom. His concern is not primarily with 
the courses which the freshman is taking or the 
subjects which he is studying. His first concern is 
with the freshman’s mind, how it is developing 
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and what it needs to accelerate and steady its de. 
velopment. 

The preceptor is the one member of the faculty 
whose appointed function is to consider the fresh 
He is deputed to set before the 
unified 


man as a whole. 
youth the vision of his education as a 
process of development and not as the aggregate 
of an allotted number of subjects or courses, or, 
worse still, as the arithmetical sum of a series of 


credit units. ... 

Just what form the individual conferences take 
depends largely upon the personalities of the pre- 
ceptors. Through regular consultations among the 
members of the preceptorial staff and the com- 
paring of experiences, certain broad lines of pro 
cedure are laid down, subject always to change as 
experience may suggest. Standardization of method 
is not only difficult but undesirable. 

While the essence of preceptorial conferences is 
intimacy, freedom, informality, there is always a 
‘*subject before the house.’’ The perennial mat- 
ter always under consideration, tacitly if not in so 
many words, is the student and his intellectual de- 
velopment as a whole. 


The freshman preceptorial system is an essen- 
tial part of the Colgate plan, which has been 
recognized by a grant of $30,000 a year for four 
years from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to put it into full operation. Addition of 
new instructors now and more next fall is mak- 
ing the broadening of its seope possible. 


THE MOVING PICTURE HABITS OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


THE National Council of Teachers of English 
has completed the first phase of its experiment 
in studying the moving picture habits of Amer- 
ican high-school students and in determining 
whether these habits can be significantly im- 
proved through the medium of the English elass. 
William Lewin, chairman of the photoplay ap- 
preciation committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, reports that 68 groups of 
students were included in the experiment. 

These were distributed in California, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia and the Distriet of Columbia. In 
all, 36 progressive teachers, 1,851 representative 
pupils, 31 junior and senior high schools and 25 
cities were considered statistically. The cooper- 
ation of 57 theaters was enlisted, and, in spite 
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* the economie depression, free admissions 
‘aled approximately 14,000. 
\t the outset of the experiment 72 per cent. 
the pupils ineluded in all groups stated they 
never in their lives, so far as they could re- 
iber, prepared a theme or a talk on a photo- 
In spite of the fact that adolescents go to 
“movies” on the average once a week, three 
rters of them report that their educational 
ds and interests in this field have never been 


au 


iwhed by the schools. 
lhe committee found that the most common 
bit of high-school students in relation to se- 
ting a photoplay to see is to discuss it with a 
member of the family. About 70 per cent. re- 
rt this habit. A majority of adolescents or- 
arily read what a eritie says about a picture 
before they decide to see it. About half of them 
sually also diseuss the question with a friend. 
Do they consider whether the story is by a good 
uthor? Nearly half of them do. Do they con- 
sider who produced and who directed the pic- 
ture? About one in three considers the producer 
| one in five the director. The last thing they 
ever think of in selecting a picture is to ask a 
teacher about it. 
The experimental teachers set up in each ex- 
perimental school two groups of pupils matched 
age, grade, intelligence, home background 
d general appreciation of photoplays. Ar- 
rangements were then made to have both groups 
go in a body, with permission of their parents, 
to see the same series of photoplays in a loeal 
theater. After seeing each photoplay one group 
consistently got instruction in appreciation, 
vhile the other group merely continued to see 
the pictures without diseussion or instruction of 
any kind. The activities of the instructed pupils 
were based on new units of photoplay apprecia- 
tion prepared for the Curriculum Commission 
f the National Council of Teachers of English. 
Even before the publication of the monograph 
which will present the full report of the commit- 
tee, the following recommendations are being 
widely adopted : 
(1) That units of instruction be introduced 
to the nation’s schools, with a view to improv- 
ing, by mass edueation, popular standards of 
taste and judgment in relation to photoplays. 
(2) That courses in methods of teaching 
photoplay appreciation begin to be included in 
the curricula of schools of education. 
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further 


(3) That 


ranged with a view to formulating children’s 


experimentation be ar- 


standards, in harmony with those of teachers, 
for judging photoplays. 

(4) That a committee of English teachers reg- 
ularly preview selected current photoplays and 
prepare suggestions as to which productions 
may well be discussed in the classroom. 

(5) That critical diseussion guides be devel- 
oped for the study of selected screen plays. 


PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS-IN-SERVICE 
IN CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 

THE professional committee of the Teachers 
Association of Camden, N. J., under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Leon N. Neulen, superintendent of 
schools, has cooperated with the administration 
of the city school system in formulating a com- 
prehensive five-year program for the education 
of its teachers-in-service. According to a report 
from Dr. Walter N. Myers, of the Camden High 
School, the professional committee proposes that 
each year of the five a major theme should be 
inaugurated, and that this point of emphasis 
should be broad enough to meet the needs of all 
levels of the school system. 

The policy and planning committee formu- 
lated the following possible themes or problems, 
one of which is to be studied each year. The 
first of these has already been adopted for the 
current academic year: (1) The cultivation of 
specific character traits through school experi- 
ences; (2) new orientations in education for 
participation in a changing social order; (3) 
the direction of pupil experiences in accordance 
with the laws of learning, and the direction of 
pupils in the techniques of effective study; (4) 
the adjustment of school experiences to the 
needs and capacities of Camden children; (5) 
the determination of the causes of pupil failures 
and the making of necessary adjustments. 

The committee outlined the several impliea- 
tions of each major theme, and the following 
proposals, both preventive and curative, have 
been suggested: 


(1) That an be made in each 
school of those 
appropriate to its needs, and that a proper pro- 
gram be organized to develop these. That 
ganization of this program utilize the life situ- 
ations that are peculiar to that school locality, and 


at the same time discover the réle that tempera- 


investigation 


character traits which are most 


the or- 
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mental differences play in the formation of char- 
acter traits. 

social en- 
of the 


character traits revealed by school experiences, and 


(2) That a survey be made of the 


vironment which forms the background 
that a composite character program be organized 
which will develop the cultural and creative phase 
of schoo! experiences. 

(3) That a study be made of the psychological 
and physiological foundations of character traits 
desirable at various school ages, and that a whole- 
some guidance program be made with a view to 
preventing maladjustments. 

(4) That this knowledge be used to form a con- 


structive program of extra-curricular and leisure 
time activities. 
(5) That measurements of character growth be 


initiated as a foundation of corrective school ex- 
periences, 

(6) That a study be made of the cause and ef- 
fect of failures and their relationships to the de- 


velopment of character. 


Of the possible factors contributing to the 
education of teachers in service, the policy and 
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planning committee determined the following 
eleven agencies and activities as properly be- 
longing to the implications of the first theme. 
which deals with character education: Library 
helps and bibliography; teachers’ meetings and 
round table; reading circles; school survey work 
and social service; research and experimenta- 
tion; educational clinics and mental hygiene; 
visual education; contributions to educationa| 
literature; the press; the public forum, and 
radio education. 

To assist the policy and planning committee 
in the appointment of the special committees of 
these eleven agencies and in the enrolment of 
volunteer groups, two means were employed. 
First, a confidential personnel card was sup- 
plied to each teacher and administrative officer, 
on which he was invited to record complete aca- 
demie and professional information. Secondly, 
each teacher who wished to participate in the 
several activities of the first year’s theme was 
invited so to signify on a special form. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor ArtHUR CuTTS WILLARD, acting 
dean of the College of Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been elected president 
of the university. He Harry 
Woodburn Chase, who resigned a year ago to 
become chancellor of New York University. 


succeeds Dr. 


Lewis W. Francis has been elected president 
of the Packer Collegiate Institute of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to sueceed the late Frank L. Babbott. 


Dr. JAMES ALEXANDER MacLean, president 
of the University of Manitoba, tendered his 
resignation on March 9, to take effect at the 
close of the current academic year. Dr. Mac- 
Lean, who has reached the age limit of sixty-five 
years, gave that as his reason for resigning. 


Joun Wiser Lowes, who became last fall 
special financial assistant to President Conant, 
of Harvard University, has been appointed to 
the newly created post of financial vice-presi- 


dent of the university. Mr. Lowes will take 


over the work formerly conducted by Arthur 
Lovett Endicott, controller for the past eight 
years, who has been granted an indefinite leave 
of absence because of ill health. 


Dr. DororHy CANFIELD FisHer and Louis 
John Taber, master of the National Grange 
since 1923, have recently accepted invitations to 
address the Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis 
in Edueation, which will be held on April 5 and 
6 in Columbus, Ohio. Speakers already an- 
nounced include Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Paul V. MeNutt, Glenn Frank, William J. 
Bogan, Robert Maynard Hutchins and Newton 
D. Baker. 


Dr. Harotp Wits Dopps, president of 
Princeton University, has been elected to hon- 
orary membership in Phi Beta Kappa. 


Dr. Leon C. MarsHatu, professor of law in 
the Institute of Law of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has been appointed by President Roose- 
velt to the National Labor Board. 


Dr. H. Gorpon Hayes, professor of eco- 
nomics at the Ohio State University, has re- 
cently been appointed chief economie adviser in 
the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 


Dr. JAMES RowLAND ANGELL, president of 














Yale University, left with Mrs. Angell on March 
for Colorado, California and Hawaii. Dur- 
e trip they will be the guests of several 


. clubs at annual alumni meetings. 


mz. Henry C. SHERMAN, Mitchill professor 
emistry at Columbia University, has been 
irded the William H. Nichols Medal of the 
New York section of the American Chemical 
The Nichols Medal, founded in 1902 


mulate original research in chemistry, was 


SOG1IeCLY. 


ven to Dr. Sherman for his work showing that 
the 
vel of positive health and increase the average 


eth of life.” 


chemistry, through nutrition, may raise 


Dr. GreGoRY PavuL Baxter, professor of 
emistry at Harvard University, been 
iwarded the Theodore William Richards Medal, 
vhich is bestowed biennially by the northeastern 
section of the American Chemical Society to 
scientifie men who have attained outstanding 


has 


eminence in the field of pure chemistry. 

Dr. EWEN GILuis, professor of pharmacy at 
the Ohio State University, has been awarded the 
Ebert Gold Medal for an outstanding contribu- 
tion to pharmaceutical literature during 1933. 
His essay is entitled “Phytochemical Investiga- 
tion on Hydrastis canadensis.” 


EiGHt faculty members are among the ninety 
candidates recently elected to membership in the 
Columbia University chapter of Sigma Xi. 
They are Dr. Henry A. Bartels, Professor 
George B. Karelitz, Dr. Henry W. Raudenbush, 
Jr., Professor Frank A. Ross, Dr. Arthur T. 
Rowe, Dr. Edward Singer, Dr. M. Russell Stein 
and Professor Daniel E. Ziskin. 

Dr. Guy M. Winstow, president of Lasell 
Junior College at Auburndale, Mass., and presi- 
dent of the New England Junior College Coun- 
of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 


cil, has been eleeted vice-president 


Dr. ArcH T. ALLEN, state superintendent of 
pubhe instruetion for North Carolina, recently 
called a conference of fifty-six organizations of 
state-wide character and twenty institutions of 
higher learning within the state for the purpose 
of making changes in the publie school system. 
The initial plan evolved by the conference calls 
lor a two-year study of the curriculum. Each 
organization has named a committee to recom- 
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mend construction changes, which will be eon- 
sidered at another general meeting to be held 
within the next six months. Principal speak- 
ers, besides Dr. Allen, were Governor J. C. B. 
Ehringhaus and Dr. Frank P. Graham, presi 
dent of the Greater University of North Caro- 
lina, 

Mrs. the 
musie department of Simpson College at In- 


Howarp E. MacGrecor, head of 
dianola, Iowa, has been granted the degree of 
master of organ musie by the University of 
Michigan. Mrs. MacGregor is said to be the 
only woman who has ever received this degree 


from the university. 


Proressor ALBERT DEF. PauMer, chairman 
of the department of physies at Brown Univer- 
sity, and Professor Albert B. Johnson, of the 
department of Romance languages and litera- 
ture at the same institution, will retire at the 
end of the current academic year. 


ProFressor Henry B. Dates, for twenty-nine 
years head of the electrical engineering depart- 
ment of the Case School of Applied Science, 
has been named by President William E. Wick- 
enden as director of the new evening division 
of the school, which will open in September. 
Professor Clyde A. MeKeeman has been ap- 
pointed assistant director, and Professor Wil- 
lard E. Nudd, registrar. 


Dr. SAMUEL ALAN CHALLMAN has been ap- 
director of the Minneapolis Child 
Guidanee Clinic, succeeding Dr. Herbert E. 
Chamberlain, who resigned last year to direct 
a similar clinie at the University of Chicago. 


pointed 


Proressor C. R. Meicuer, formerly dean of 
men at the University of Kentucky and head 
of the German department, who was retired 
from active duty at the university last June, 
has been appointed acting professor of German 
at Centre College at Danville, Ky., following 
the resignation of Professor E. A. H. Fuchs of 
that college. 


Dr. P. A. Wan1A, dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and professor of economics, political science and 
philosophy at Bombay University, will arrive in 
the United States early in April, according to an 
announcement made by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, where he will make his head- 


quarters. Dr. Wadia is planning a lecture tour 
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of the leading American colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Dr. Payson SMITH, commissioner of eduea- 
tion Massachusetts, has announced that the 
annual state conference of principals and super- 
visors of elementary schools will be held at the 
Massachusetts State College from April 4 to 6. 
The will 
Charles H. Judd, director of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Chieago; Dr. Mark 
A. May, of the Graduate School of Edueation 
of Yale University, and John Lund, superinten- 


dent of schools at Newton, Mass. 


program include addresses by Dr. 


Dr. P. A. Parsons, head of the sociology de- 
partment at the University of Oregon, will serve 
as chairman of the annual Commonwealth Con- 
ference to be held at the university from March 
19 to 24. Marshall N. Dana, regional adviser of 
the Northwest area for the Publie Works Ad- 
ministration; Frank Bane, director of the Amer- 
ican Publie Welfare Association, and Frank 
sranch Wiley will address the conference. 

Dr. WitLiIAM MatTuer Lewis, president of 
Lafayette College, has been appointed by the 
American Friends of Lafayette to serve as chair- 
man of the committee on educational institutions 
in regard to the observance of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the death of General Lafayette. 


The anniversary, which oceurs on May 20, will 


be celebrated in the schools and eolleges on 
either May 18 or 21. 

JAMES ALEXANDER NUGENT, superintendent of 
schools in Jersey City, N. J., was awarded 
Knighthood in the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great on March 7, when Pope Pius awarded 
promotions to fifteen ecclesiastics and conferred 
honors upon four laymen of the Diocese of 
Newark, N. J. 

Proressor HuntTLEY M. Srncuair, of the de- 
partment of economies at Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, has resigned from the faculty 
and will soon return to Canada. Professor Sin- 
clair, who came to the university in 1926 from 
the University of British Columbia, has an- 
nounced his intention of running for election to 
the Canadian Parliament. 

Rosert B. BRowNE has been appointed by 
Acting President Arthur H. Daniels, of the 
University of Illinois, to serve as acting head of 
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the extension courses by correspondence whi: 
have recently been established at the universit, 


ArTHUR WILD, formerly a reporter on 
Chicago Daily News, has been appointed 
President Conant of Harvard Universit, 
serve as secretary to the university for in 
mation. Mr. Wild sueceeds William I. Nic! 
who was in charge of the university’s inforn 
tion department from September, 1932, 
January, 1934. 

Dr. ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL, organizer and (i 
rector of the department of journalism at Ru 
gers University and associate professor in 1 
Pulitzer School of Journalism at Columbia Un 
versity, died on March 10 at the age of sixt 
five years. 

Dr. Ernest Scort, professor of pathology 
at the Ohio State University and son of Wi 
liam Henry Seott, formerly president of th: 
university, died on Mareh 4. Dr. Seott was in 
his sixtieth year. 

Mrs. Evise SEYFARTH Musrtor, assistant (i- 
rector of the educational clinie of the College of 
the City of New York and former state directo: 
of special education in Wyoming, died on Mare! 
8. Mrs. Mustor was fifty-two years of age. 


Miss Maria BowEN CuHapPIn, founder, trusice 
and former head mistress of the Chapin Schoo! 
in New York City, died on March 8, at the ag: 
of seventy years. 

THE REVEREND Patrick M. CoLLins, prelec! 
of studies at St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, 
died on Mareh 5. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WILLIAM C. MICHELL, 
formerly supervising principal for high schoo!s 
of Toronto, died on March 9 at the age of sixty- 
five years. 

THE Drexel Institute Gift Fund, sponsored 
by the alumni of the college, has been estab- 
lished, and the money will be used to found 
the Matheson Memorial Book Fund, in honor 
of the late Dr. Kenneth G. Matheson, president 
of Drexel Institute from 1922 until his death 
in 1931; to support the student scholarship 
fund; to support the Drexel Alumni Review, 
and to contribute to other projects approved 
by the fund committee of the alumni and the 
board of trustees of the college. 
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[fue will of Mrs. Annie Allegra Longfellow 
p, youngest daughter of Henry Wadsworth 
efellow, who died in Cambridge on Febru- 
28, leaves $2,000 each to the Tuskegee Nor- 
and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; 
Calhoun Colored School, Calhoun, Ala.; the 
Schools, Mount Berry, Ga., and the Pine 
tain Settlement School, Pine Mountain, 


\ MONUMENT to Woodrow Wilson will be 
‘ted in Prineeton, according to plans made 

ic on Mareh 3 by Rolf William Bauhan, 
Princeton architect and member of the Federal 
Public Works of Art Committee. Officials of 
Borough of Princeton, working with this 
mmittee, are furthering the project with the 
peration of the New Jersey State Highway 
Commission. Plans for the 
ned by Mr. Bauhan and Jean Labatut, eritic 
architectural design of the School of Archi- 
tecture of Princeton University, envisage a 
sixty-foot pyramidal shaft twelve feet square 
the base. The four chief phases of Mr. 
Wilson’s life—as president of the university, 
s governor of New Jersey, as President of 
the United States and as advocate of the 
League of Nations—will be depicted in _bas- 


monument, de- 


relief on panels on the four faces of the base. 
Above the panels will be massed flags of the 
The site for the 
shaft is near the monument commemorating the 
Battle of Prineeton, fought in 1777. 


nations, earved in low relief. 


Tue will of the late Mrs. Minnie P. Huber, 
idow of former Lieutenant-Governor Henry 
\. Huber, provides for the establishment of a 
oan fund at the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin. The fund, to be 
known as the Henry A. and Minnie P. Huber 
Scholarship Fund, is estimated at $35,000 and 
is available to students from Dane County, 
Wis, who are interested in the study of agri- 
iiture and farm management. 


New York Stare will soon award twenty-five 
scholarships of $250 each to men and women 
qualified to become teachers of trades in the 
publie schools of the state. Those who pass the 
examination given by the vocational and ex- 
tension edueation divisions of the State Eduea- 
tion Department will receive ten months’ train- 
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ing in the industrial teacher training class of 
the State Teachers College in Buffalo and will 
be licensed for life to teach trades in the public 
schools. College graduates are not eligible for 
the scholarships. 

THE trustees of Williams College have ae- 
cepted a gift of the 1,800 acre estate of Mrs. 
M. Theresa B. Hopkins, daughter-in-law of 
Mark Hopkins, formerly president of Williams 
College. Mrs. Hopkins has given the estate, 
valued at $100,000, as a 
husband. 


memorial to her 


Syracuse UNIversity and Goucher College 
will receive $1,000 each under the will of the 
late Professor Joseph H. Mosher, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 
Mosher died on February 6. 


Protessor 


A UNITED Press dispatch reports that science 
is the most popular subject with Turkish stu 
dents. Out of a total enrolment of 3,154 at the 
new university in Istanbul, 1,147 are studying 
science, with 1,133 choosing law, 887 literature 
and 374 medicine. 

Tue National University of Mexico has been 
named beneficiary of a $50,000 trust fund pro- 
vided before his death by the late Dwight W. 
Morrow. A statement issued through J. P. Mor- 
gaa and Company on February 15 publicized 
the gift which has been transferred to the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York as permanent 
trustee. The money, according to Mr. Morrow’s 
will, shall be used by the university for the pur- 
chase of books for its departmental and national 
libraries. 

THIRTY-EIGHT signatories have been obtained 
to a new convention for facilitating the inter- 
national circulation of educational films drawn 
up at a conference convened by the League of 
Nations. The main purpose of the convention 
is to abolish custom duties and accessory 
charges in respect of the importation, transit 
and exportation of educational films of an in 
ternational character, and to free such films 
from taxes other than those to which films made 
inside each specific country are subject. Every 
film, including any form of sound reproduction 
supplementary to it, for which exemption from 
custom duties is to be claimed, will have to be 
submitted to the International Educational 
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Cinematographic Institute, which will issue a 
certificate on accepting the film. The presenta- 
tion of the certificate will ensure free passage 
Any dispute as to whether a par- 
should be elassified as educational 


of the film. 
ticular film 
may be settled by friendly arbitration between 
the countries concerned, and the International 
Institute may act in an advisory capacity for 
this purpose. The convention does not debar 
any signatory nation from censoring films in 
accordance with its own laws, or from prohib- 
iting or limiting importation of films for rea- 
sons of public security or order. It allows 
signatories the right to prohibit or restrict im- 
portation for reasons “based on the necessity 
for defending its market against invasion by 
The International In- 
stitute is to publish periodically a catalogue of 
all films for which a certificate has been issued. 
The convention is due to be ratified by the sig- 
natory nations, and other nations may accede to 
it, if they so desire, after April 12, 1934. 


films of foreign origin.” 


Tue League of the British Empire, London, 


reports that the world crisis has naturally 


affected the interchange of teachers, but, in 
spite of the difficulties which had to be over- 
come, 61 exchanges between teachers of Great 


WHAT NEXT IN EDUCATION? 

THE history of education, it has been said, is 
nothing more nor less than the history of those 
big movements that have marked our educa- 
tional development. Within the memory of 
most people interested in education to-day the 
following The testing 
movement, the curriculum revision movement, 


have been launched: 
the junior college movement and the junior 
high-school movement. Previous to these were 
others among which might be enumerated, the 
academy movement, the battle for free publie 
schools, the battle against sectarian control, the 
movement and the normal school 
movement. To-day this question is being asked 
frequently, “What will be the next big move- 


high-school 


ment in education?” 
It should be noted that new movements never 
arise spontaneously but always in response to 


DISCUSSION 
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Britain and in the overseas Dominions were 
effected in 1933. This year for the first time 
an exchange with Newfoundland has been made 
the other teachers coming from all parts of 
Canada, South Africa, Australia and New Zea- 
land. In cooperation with the authorities and 
teachers concerned a way has been discovered 
to overcome the fluctuation in currency, thus 
enabling those who might otherwise hesitate to 
embark on the venture in these uncertain times 
to take advantage of the scheme. The majority 
of teachers taking part are from the elementary 
schools, but there is an ever-growing number of 
secondary teachers overseas awaiting the oppor- 
tunity of exchange. Teachers continue in the 
pay of their own service, so that the year spent 
overseas counts for increment and the purposes 
of the superannuation acts. 


Tue United Press reports that cornerstones 
for ten new publie school buildings have re. 
cently been laid in Rio de Janeiro. According 
to Dr. Pedro Ernesto of the Federal District, 
a program calling for the expenditure of nearly 
$1,000,000 has been inaugurated to reorganize 
the public schools in Rio de Janeiro. The pro- 
gram is being financed by the issue of 7 per 
cent. municipal bonds. 












a felt need. When Horace Mann, acting as 
secretary of the State Board of Education in 
Massachusetts, saw and pointed out the needs 
of education the movement for free public 
schools was started. When Harper, Folwel! 
and Tappan saw the need for extending the 
secondary school upward, the junior college 
movement was born. When the need for ex- 
tending the secondary school downward became 
clear, the junior high school movement came 
into existence. In other words, necessity has 
determined the nature of the movements educa- 
tion has experienced. 

If there is one need to-day greater than an 
other it is in the field of administration. Our 
administrative techniques have developed rather 
haphazardly and with little directed control. As 
each new movement sprang up, it brought with 
it certain administrative implications. Many of 
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Li, 


administrative problems that have arisen in 


; manner have never been clearly defined, 
| many have never been satisfactorily solved. 
One reason for this is that each movement has 
tly eclipsed the minor problems which arose 
its wake and became a part of it. 
We have been so busy, in the past, experi- 
ting with and theorizing about new move- 
ments that we have had little time left for per- 
We have 
ed some of the most pressing problems and 
permitted the others to accumulate. In 
eases we have failed even to recognize 
We 


have gone ahead doing the essential things, solv- 


fecting administrative techniques. 


nd define some of these minor problems. 


ng those problems that demanded immediate 
lution and postponing the solving of others 
ess pressing, until to-day, as a result of the 
resent economie depression, we are faced with 
horde of unsolved administrative problems, 
the solution of which years ago might have 
tended to mitigate the dire educational cata- 
clysm We are now experiencing. There is a need 
to-day for the expenditure of effort in the solu- 
tion of these problems we have postponed for 
so long. In addition, the present financial con- 
dition has brought with it a multitude of new 
problems that are pressing for immediate solu- 
tion. Conditions change, new movements come 
and go, and with it all administrative techniques 
must be constantly refined if education is to 
make the progress it should. 

It has been said that when a new movement 
s first recognized it is already well under way. 
It may be that the next big movement has 
ready been launched and is on its way toward 
recognition. A summary perusal of the recent 
literature in the field of educational administra- 
tion and a comparison with that of ten or even 
five years ago, gives the impression that it is 
increasing—if not in quantity, certainly in 
It has been said, and probably cor- 
rectly, that all the later movements in education 
are but a part of one big movement, the scien- 
tifle movement. In other words, these so-called 
movements are but manifestations of the devel- 


opment of a seientifie attitude in education. 


This seientifie trend is to be observed in an 
examination of the recent literature in the field 
heing diseussed. 

It is only in recent times that something 
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more than a modicum of the scientilie attitude 
has become observable in this field. Now, for 
the first time, has educational administration 
begun to make use of principles scientifically 
developed in other related fields. First, proba- 
bly, it began to borrow from the field of ac 
counting. Then it began to reach out into the 
fields of 
and business management. 
has merely tapped these sources and has but 
Much work re- 


law, political science, public finance 
As yet, however, it 


barely seratched the surface. 
mains to be accomplished in this connection. 
These related fields must be carefully searched 
for principles that are applicable to educa- 
tional administration. These must then be 
mastered and translated into the field of educa- 
tion. In other words, the field of educational 
administration must be critically examined, and 
its techniques must be refined in light of prin- 
ciples borrowed from other related fields. Then 
will it become scientific. Who knows but that 
this attempt to make educational administration 
scientific will be recognized as the next big 
movement in the field. If the existence of a 
felt need is any criterion, then this must come 
But it will not come spontaneously, 
It will 


soon, 
traveling under its own momentum. 
come as an answer to a long-felt need. 
LEE O. GARBER 
MINNESOTA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, MANKATO 


NEW LIGHT FOR BLIND ALLEY JOBS 


In the future no position can be called a blind 
alley job. Holding the commonest job will not 
prevent a man’s making something of his life. 
The new era will see few great fortunes, for we 
shall cease our worship of genius. Already 
factory and mill jobs are more attractive than 
the small managerial positions of the past 
decade. Store workers, truck drivers and jani- 
tors are enjoying privileges greater than those 
once allotted their bosses. The holder of the 
small job has ceased to be the football of em- 
Against the abuses of pay and hours 
Since the recov- 


ployers. 
we have the arm of the NRA. 
ery codes have admitted the common job to the 
best of our oceupational society, the blind alley 
job need cause our vocational counselors no 
further concern. 


The new era has enriched the simple job. In 
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the place of the sweatshop and child labor the 
NRA has established respectable wage mini- 
mums and decent hours of labor. While the 
ill wind of the country’s depression has brought 
much harm in its wake, it has put new founda- 
tions under a large part of American society. 
To-day men are clinging to small jobs instead 
of casting their lot with precarious and uncer- 
tain attractions. Strange as it may seem, fast- 
moving America is taking time to appreciate 
the advantages of the average life. 

In contrast with the rise of the common job 
is the career position’s decline. The NRA spe- 
cifically exempts from its benefits executive and 
managerial positions. Overseers, salesmen, 
managers and professional men must paddle 
their own canoes. And the paddling becomes 
steadily harder. Competition, increased stand- 
ards and higher costs of preparation are every- 
where noticeable. The Boston Herald recently 
stated that Boston already had three times as 
many lawyers as the city could support hon- 
estly. An article in ScHoot AND Society for 
December 16, 1933, reports decreased enrol- 
ments in the professional schools. Engineering 
enrolment has steadily declined since 1930. It 
is fortunate that we are voluntarily appreciat- 
ing the small job at a time when opportunity 
in the career field is falling. 

This decline has led to the passing of the 
fetishes of pay and promotion. The experi- 





ences of their fathers have prompted young 
people to evaluate the job situation more thor- 
oughly. They are thinking less of the vagaries 
of fortune and more of a secure competence 
They are thinking beyond the job into the pos 
sibilities that life may offer with it. Of 4) 
college preparatory public high school pupils 
recently questioned, 368 rated security as being 
the most important of twelve job elements. 
Pausing on the mountain side, we are agreeab)\ 
surprised to find that all the grandeur is no: 
reserved for the peaks. 

The coronation of the common job is a: 
encouragement to honesty and right living. At 
last the laborer and the vice-president can live 
within their means. We can now enjoy a simple 
way of life without shame or reproach. The 
milk man ean be paid and we shall wear the 
old clothes a little longer. We shall not be 
forced, in keeping up with the Joneses, to turn 
in the old ear until we ean afford the exchang: 
Just as nature never planned us all to grow to 
six feet, so she never intended us all to be lead 
ers. We Americans have lived the better part 
of our lives overlooking and despising the com 
mon comforts and joys of an average life, whil 
we have fretted and schemed for higher things 
In the new day, with confidence and respect, 
we can put our buckets down where we are. 

Henry L. Farr 

MANCHESTER, CONN. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


TRANSLATING AUTONOMOUS FUNC- 
TION INTO INTELLIGENT AND 
RATIONAL PURPOSE 

I wonpeR whether readers of the issue of 
Scnoo. anp Socrery for December 9, 1933, 
recognized the diametrical opposition between 
the two leading articles, by President Robinson, 
of the College of the City of New York, and 
Professor Wheeler, of the University of Kan- 
sas. On the face of things, this might appear 
as an opposition between the intellectual posi- 
tions of an administrator and a classroom 
teacher. But the difference of position stems 
from deeper sources than these, as the creative 
work and attitudes of such an administrator 
as Chancellor Capen, of Buffalo University, 
plainly illustrates. It is traceable to a differ- 


ence of postulates regarding the nature ot 
human life and experience. 

The one writer assumes that the current 
human reality is an assemblage of more or less 
diserete cultural and nationalistic groups or 
parts which must gradually and_insensibly 
merge, by sheer momentum, into an organic oY 
social whole; and at the same time he illogical!) 
insists that each of these, as a sovereign entity, 
should cultivate and consolidate its own dis- 
parateness. The other, if he had referred to 
man’s group and cultural dispersion, could have 
assumed that humanity is nevertheless one whol 
and that the historical disparateness of each 
part is primarily an accident and incident of 
the features of its earthly habitat, as biological 
knowledge abundantly testifies, just as he does 
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that the apparently disparate organs 
functions of the psychological organism 
eeidents and ineidents of abstractive ob- 
tion. Professor Wheeler would hold that 
vetting together again of the Humpty 
the species Homo sapiens, is to be 


ed by apposite ideation or conception, by 
ition of this ideation into ideal or purpose 
y intentionally creative activity under 

e of this purpose. 
Santayana rightly tells us, “Peoples can not 
ve one another unless they love the same 
It is by trying to propagate a set of 
salistie ideas of humanity, and by trying 
and te realize such a set of common 
that humanity is to grow back into a 
unity, which the terrestrial and cultural 
ons of its living have heretofore pre- 


It is 
found by a study of man as an organic 
—as a subject-matter of the biological 

ences, linked up with the modern physicists’ 
nception of the cosmos as a process creating 
vn further continuance of existence. In 
words, it is the nature of man, as of the 
organie species, and indeed of all other 

ns of reality, processally to support and 
It is the 
ral and proper funetion of successive gen- 


ue the existence of his species. 


ons, of individuals, local groups and insti- 

ons, to live and exploit themselves as sup- 
ting instrumentalities of a species life that 
s potentially immortal. 

What is needed above all else, in all educa- 
tional activities, is the translating of this func- 
tion into a concept, idea or ideal, as a guiding 
purpose of human life or existence. We may 

ghtly assume that we human beings, of what- 

race, are naturally so constituted that, 
knowing of each other’s existence, the only way 
which individuals may enjoy full organismic 
ty, sanity and health is by positively enter- 
g, championing and living this supreme 
concept of the meaning of individual, group and 
ustitutional life. The remaining ideas of the 
set may be derived by developing the implica- 
tions of this concept, each of the implicated 
ind derived ideas serving also as a persuasive 
nvitation to its realization. 
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President Robinson is still living and exhibit- 
ing the Euclidean, Newtonian, 
mechanistie and authoritarian thought patterns 
of the nineteenth century. He regards the 
activities of life, culture, civilization as being 
of the nature of a push or drive from behind, 
and an administrator—a “ministerer unto,” and 
thus properly an instrumentality to his group- 
as an authoritarian manager or driver of men 
into these activities. He would regard a stimu- 
lus as a drive to action, as the old Roman use 


Aristotelian, 


of the word implied, and as modern psychologi- 
eal theory assumed, at the time when the word 
was imported into our psychological vocabulary. 
Professor Wheeler would regard the organ- 
ism, and especially its effectors, the “forward” 
end of its reaction apparatuses—if such divisive 
abstraction may for the nonce be permitted 
which the 


organization of energies, 


Ideally, he would not stand 


as an 
stimulus releases. 
for a government of either men or law—each a 
mechanistic and inhibitive 
but rather for individual self-government, by 
ideas of humanistic ends to be 
And so he would be a universally 


means of control, 
action of 
achieved. 
humanistic pragmatist—a life, or species prag- 
matist, rather than a more narrowly utilitarian 
one, devoted to the conservation of outgrown 
particularist instrumentalities already abiding 
in the racial life as so many vestigial organs. 
This does not mean that education as such 
should be a work of propaganda and indoctrina 
tion. But it does imply the possibility and 
need of a universally humanistic orientation 
and motivation of those to be educated. And 
it implies that the ideals which should guide the 
educative and in turn serve as the 
means of this orientation, should be propagated 
—else how shall they be spread so as to pre- 
vail? And who will suggest a more universal, 
a more humanistic, and therefore a more appo- 
site set of ideas, that would be humanly prefer- 
able? Knowing the function that the carriers 
of the species life have heretofore been left 
autonomously to subserve, let us_ translate 
knowledge of this function 
whereby these carriers may raise themselves into 
their full potential stature as civilized men and 


process, 


into purpose, 


women. 
O. O. Norris 
MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE CARNEGIE UNIVERSITIES TRUST 
FOR THE UNIVERSITIES OF 
SCOTLAND 

Av the annual meeting of the Carnegie Trust 
for the Universities of Scotland it was men- 
tioned that during the last four completed aca- 
demie years the total number of students at- 
tending the Scottish Universities has been 
approximately 12,000 each year, with only a 
variation of about 1 per cent., and it was 
doubtful if any further increase would be whole- 
some. Principal Sir Thomas Holland, however, 
stated that in Edinburgh there were some 500 
or 600 students from over-seas, who went back 
to their own countries when they had finished 
their studies, thus diminishing the risk of unem- 
ployment. In medicine there were 200 fresh 
students every year, but most of these went 
away, and it was believed that they all obtained 
employment. The Trust still pursued the prin- 
ciple of paying the fees of necessitous Scottish 
students, and during the past year the amount 
repaid by former beneficiaries had been £1,702. 
With regard to research the chairman, Lord 
Sands, said that chemistry, particularly organic 
chemistry, presented the most openings to-day. 
The Trust received more applications from men 


exceptionally well qualified in chemistry th, 

from any others. During the past five years, 
out of fifty-seven chemistry scholars there hj 
been seventeen physical chemists. In orean 

chemistry the fifteen Fellows to whom awar( 
had been made published over thirty papers, 
which were said to constitute a very substant! 

contribution to current advances in this sub jec: 
Attention was drawn to the important r 

searches at St. Andrews on the chemistry 0: 
sugars and terpenes. At the laboratory of +! 

Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, whic 

was supported by the Trust, eighteen worke: 

had been engaged in research during 1932-3 
and a fresh and promising line of research o: 
industrial diseases had been started in coopera 
tion with the Factory Department of the Hon 
Office. During the thirty years of the Trust's 
operations the total number of awards for scien 
tifie research had been 2,982, and the total pub- 
lications received had numbered 227 volumes 
and 2,002 other original contributions. The ex 
penditure on research for the first quinquen- 
nium, 1908-13, had been £27,754, rising to 
£69,268 in 1928-33, with a gross total of 
£250,772 for the period of thirty years.—British 
Medical Journal. 


REPORTS 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATION BOARD 

In the annual report for 1928-1929, the de- 
velopment of the policies of the General Edu- 
cation Board was traced from the foundation of 
the Board in 1902. In that report the intention 
was announced of maintaining for the time 
being the policies in force since 1924 in three 
major fields—college education, publie eduea- 
tion (mainly in the South) and Negro educa- 
tion. In the field of college education, the 
board until recently has continued to cooperate 
in earrying out promising plans for the im- 
provement of the quality of undergraduate 
work through changes in curriculum and in 
methods of teaching and administration. But 
during the last years, grants in this field have 
been for the most part to ensure the continu- 
ation of projects in jeopardy because of loss of 


support. 


With the change in economic conditions, th 
General Education Board, in common with other 
agencies devoted to publie welfare, has been 
considering how its resources may best be used 
in the solution of the problems of personal 
and social adjustments to which the depression 
has given emphasis. Toward this end, it was 
determined to undertake a review of the majo! 
aspects of educational endeavor in the United 
States. Though the conclusions to which this 
survey pointed have not yet been fully devel- 
oped in the activities of the board, it has ap 
proved plans for the improvement of genera 
education, for research in the field of child 
development and for more intensive work 
certain restricted fields in the South. 

Under these headings, it is proposed in the 
report for 1932-33 to give assistance for the 
training of teachers and research workers ‘ 
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the needs of each program, as well as for 
- essential factors. In the field of general 
is hoped that such grants as that 
Fieldston School will assist in re- 
Simi- 


to the 
ing and enriching the curriculum. 
y, such grants as that made to Teachers Col- 
on Columbia University, and to the Progres- 
e Edueation Association may prove instru- 
ntal in providing materials to facilitate an 
rht into the problems of the day and their 
eations for the future. Other grants, such 
those to the Brush Foundation and to the 
\Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, will forward 
study of individual development that will 
tribute to the educational program of ado- 
Grants during the 1932-33 for public educa- 
tion, for the most part in the South, were rela- 
tively small. Emergency grants were made in 
me cases to maintain work previously sup- 
ported by appropriations from the board, and 
to a number of Negro institutions that experi- 
need difficulty in obtaining funds for current 
xpenses. Grants to Negro universities and 
medical sehools reflect the board’s continuing 
neern in the development of centers of higher 
ducation for Negroes. Other appropriations 
r medical education were restricted to those 
necessary to ensure the continuance during the 
lepression of enterprises carried on under ex- 
ring appropriations. Appropriations listed 
nder “Other Projects” in the table of contents 
so represent, mainly, obligations that grew 
ut of an earlier program that is now being 
uperseded by the plans under development. 
The appropriations made by the board in 
1932-1933 amounted to $2,423,303.56, all charge- 


ible } 
adle to income, 
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The total of appropriations made in this year 
is less than that of any of the three years imme- 
diately preceding. In each of those years, in 
addition to the use of the entire income, large 
appropriations from the principal of the board’s 
funds were made, many of which were payable, 
provided the donees satisfactorily met conditions 
regarding the raising of supplementary sums. 
Owing to the increasing difficulties of raising 
funds for educationa! purposes due to the severe 
economic depression and the greater amount of 
appropriations made in the past three years, the 
outstanding appropriations of the board at the 
opening of the year 1932-1933 aggregated $32,- 
516,574.85, of which $21,139,496.09 was charge- 
able to principal and $11,377,078.76 to aceumu- 
lated income. Pending requests for payment, 
accumulated income had been temporarily in- 
vested. At the time these appropriations were 
made, the market value of the securities owned 
by the board was much higher than it had be- 
come by July 1, 1932. The effect of the depre- 
ciation was greatly to reduce the margins of 
free funds in excess of outstanding obligations. 
This fact and the further fact that it was diffi- 
cult to convert securities into cash in large 
amount without further depressing their market 
value, led to the decision that it would be best 
to reduce the rate of appropriations until the 
securities of the board had regained some of 
their former value, and to keep its assets liquid 
for meeting payments on appropriations as 
they should become due. 

This decision was opportune, not only because 
of the financial considerations but also because 
it gave the officers time and opportunity to con- 
tinue their study of educational conditions, to 
which reference is made above. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


WHAT COLLEGE STUDENTS BELIEVE 
THEY THINK ABOUT CERTAIN 
TYPES OF EXAMINATIONS 


A Group of advanced students at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, who had become interested in 
the various European plans of instruction and 
in the experimental colleges throughout the 
United States, were particularly concerned with 
some of the difficulties facing administrators 


and professors. One of the large problems 


causing student comment and faculty study was 
the examination system. 

Because the faculty of the College of Educa- 
tion were especially interested, it was possible 
to formulate a questionnaire on the subject and 
have it presented to students in the larger 
classes in education at the University of Minne- 
sota. This questionnaire was worked up from 
points brought out by student group diseussions. 
The material was revised and much assistance 
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was given by interested faculty members. 
Three hundred students, practically all the 
members of the large third-year sections, an- 
swered the questionnaire thus presented. The 
results are facts only in so far as they are facts 


concerning what students believe they think. 


I. OBJECTIVE VS. SUBJECTIVE EXAMINATIONS 

A bit of information as to students’ reactions 
to objective and subjective examinations was 
obtained by the first two questions. Definitions 
of the words “objective” and “subjective” were 
not given, but in order to avoid misconstruction, 
the word “preferable” as it was used through- 
out the questionnaire was defined as “referring 
to: (1) degree to which it measures important 
things of the course; (2) degree to which it 
stimulates good methods and habits of study; 
(3) degree to which it measures accurately, and 
hence, fairly, the student’s progress in the 
course.” 

The first all-inclusive question asked, “In 
general, what kinds of examinations are prefer- 
able? Objective, Subjective.” As indicated in 
Table I, objective examinations were over- 
whelmingly favored by students of all classes. 


TABLE I 
TYPE OF EXAMINATION SAID TO BE PREFERABLE 


Objective Subjective 


Class: 


Sophomores 42 2 
Juniors 146 30 
Seniors 31 5 
Graduates 22 3 
All 241 40 
Major field: 

Mathematics 15 13 
Science 55 32 
Foreign language 45 21 
English 109 7 
Industrial and home eco- 

nomies ed. 10 6 
History and social studies 87 45 
Education 43 26 
Commercial education 49 35 
Physical education 76 56 
Child welfare 40 16 
Nursing education 48 23 
Arts and music 115 65 
Not given 35 16 
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TABLE II 
TYPE OF EXAMINATION SAID TO BE PREFERABLE Fo; 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF COURSES 


( lass 
nD 
Ke r 
o © 
— 2 Fé = 
So ° =~ 3 om 
GB HEEEE 
i=) 5 oD & Oo 
DewnoE 
A. Informational type 
History Objective 32109 23 16 189 
English Subjective 14 68 16 9107 


Education 
B. Menfal skill type Objective 31104 30 19184 
Mathematics Subjective 16 67 9 7 99 
C. Laboratory courses 


Chemistry Objective 37113 27 23 200 
Household arts Subjective 9 60 11 3 83 
Accounting 

D. Special skills type 
Music Objective 25 80 23 13141 
Art Subjective 22 94 16 914] 


Physical education 
TABLE III 
TYPE OF EXAMINATIONS SAID TO BE PREF 
FOR LARGE AND FOR SMALL CLASSES 





For smal! class 
(25 to 50 


Objec- Subje 


For large class 
(75 or more) 
Objec- Subjee- 





tive tive tive tive 

Class: 
Sophomores .. 46 1 23 2 
Juniors . 170 12 84 )2 
Seniors ............... 36 1 22 lt 
Graduates 24 3 18 8 
Totals 276 17 147 139 





The students expressed a preference for ob 
jective examinations in the ratio of approxi 
mately 2 to 1 for courses in subjects of th 
“informational or reading” type, such as his- 
tory, literature and education, and for courses 
in subjects of the “mental skill” type, such as 
mathematics and foreign language, and also fo! 
courses in subjects of the “laboratory-reading” 
type such as chemistry, home economics and 
accounting. For courses in “motor skills,” 
music, art and physical education, neither typ: 
of examination was preferred by a significant) 
greater number. It was interesting to note that 
there was a tendency for students to be mor 
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-able towards subjective examinations for 


lds in which they were majoring than for 


fields 
hile the undergraduate students favored 
etive examinations (18-1) for large classes, 
were rather evenly divided with respect to 
While instructors might well 
been expected to be of this mind, it is not 


? . 
classes. 


to explain why the students preferred dif- 
nt types of examinations for different types 
ass. It may be suspected that their opinions 
Graduate 
tudents expressed a strong preference for ob- 


. affected by prevailing practise. 


ve examinations for classes of both sizes. 
a 


CONCERNING “OUTSIDE” EXAMINATIONS 
several departments of the University of 
esota, regular examinations are replaced 
what This 
ns the examination is to be written up out- 


is known as “outside exams.” 


of class with the use of books, if desired, 

without help from other individuals, stu- 

ts or faeulty. Usually the amount of time 

be spent on the examination is left to the 

secretion of the student, and the examination 

frequently is given out a week or ten days be- 
the deadline date. 


TABLE IV 
DES TOWARD ‘‘OUTSIDE’’ EXAMINATIONS 


Class 


iduates 


« 
« 


Sophomores 
eniors 


Gr 


‘ 


Do you like to have an 
nstructor give out an 
examination to be writ- 
ten outside of class? 
Yes 
No 





Because of this practise, student opinion on 
Only 76 of the 297 
students answering the questionnaire said they 
had ever taken such an examination. Of this 
croup 48 liked them, while 26 did not. 

Reasons for their attitudes were also asked. 


41 


subject was sought. 
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Of the 48 who liked this type of examination, 
the following reasons were listed: 

(a) 39 said, “It provides training in practi 
cal application of the subject”; 

(b) 34 said, “It puts emphasis on ability to 
use books and knowledge”; 

(c) 31 said, “It permits everyone to do his 
best.” 

No other reason was given by more than two 
students. 

Of the reasons given for not liking outside 
examinations by those who had taken them, 

(a) 19 said, “It encourages getting too much 
help from others”; 

(b) 15 said, “It is unfair to permit such a 
variation of time and effort to be put 
on an exam”; 

(c) 6 said, “It won’t give a wide enough dis 
tribution in grades.” 

No other reason was given by more than four 
students. 

Of the graduate students answering the ques 
tionnaire, 13 had taken an outside examination 
and of this. number all but two favored this 
type. 

All these “facts” of student opinion must be 
interpreted in a very critical attitude. Possibly 
no two of these answers are based on the same 
outside examination, and the wide difference 
between a good and a poor outside examination 
gives eause for a wide variety of attitudes con- 
cerning them. 


III. FREQUENCY OF EXAMINATIONS 


In trying to discover a student’s preference 
as to how often examinations should be given, 
it seemed worth while to use the classification 
of courses by four types. In each of the first 
three types of courses, “informational,” “men- 
tal skill” and “laboratory,” the majority felt 
that weekly “best.” In 
“mental skill” courses, a large minority favored 
daily tests. For the “special skills” type of 
course, semi-quarterly or six-weeks examina- 


examinations were 


tions were favored, with a good many favoring 
yearly examinations. Data relative to this 
point are given in Table VII. There were no 
differences in opinions between students of dif- 
ferent classes, sophomores being distributed in 
their opinions similarly to those of higher 
classes. 
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OPINIONS AS TO DESIRABLE FREQUENCY OF 


HK XAMINATIONS 


Type of Course 


Informa- Ment: 


tional skill 

Daily 9 65 
Weekly 140 175 
Monthly 61 28 
Semi-quarterly 76 26 
Quarterly 25 15 
Yearly 1] 2 
Total 322 311 


Labora- 
tory 


} 
Li 


courses 


VI. A NEw MARKING SYSTEM 


A partial 


Special 
skills 


6 


49 
58 
112 


56 


16 


297 


answer to the question of what to 


substitute in place of examinations as a basis of 


term marks might be the use of a two-point 
marking seale (S for Satisfactory, and U for 
Unsatisfactory). Sixty-two per cent. of the stu- 


dents (184) answering the questionnaire feel 


that the effect of instituting such a system 


would be “Students would work more for sub- 


TABLE VI 


OPINIONS AS TO EFFECTS OF EMPLOYING ‘‘S’’ AND 
‘*U’’ In PLACE OF PRESENT FIVE POINT 
MARKING SYSTEM 


A. Students would work more 
for subject-matter, and 
less for ‘‘grades’’ 

B. It would lead to ultimate 
raising of standards for 
satisfactory work 

C. It would help to substitute 
desirable cooperation for 
competition of student 
against student 

D. It would create an attitude 
of indifference toward su- 
perior achievements 


Sophomores 


bo 


‘ 


19 


116 25 


v 


| Juniors 


o4 


Seniors 


13 


13 


| Graduates 


Totals 


184 


80 


99 


99 
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ject-matter, and less for grades,” but only 27 
per cent. (80) think “it would lead to ultimate 
raising of standards for satisfactory work.” 
The interpretation of these replies is not as 
simple as it would appear from the question- 
naire. Probably few of the students answering 
it gave serious consideration to many of the 
implications. The strength and the weaknesses 
of any system are conditioned by the method 
of its administration. It is possible that some 
of the distaste for the present system would 
disappear if requirements of honor points for 
graduation and other rewards were abolished, 


SUMMARY 


This study indicates that students in the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of Min- 


nesota: 


1. Prefer objective examinations for (a) All 
types of subjects except those of the motor skill 
type—art, music and physical education; (b) 
large classes. 

2. Prefer neither objective nor subjective exami- 
nations to the other in (a) subjects of the ‘‘ motor 
skill’’ type; (b) small classes. 

3. Prefer examinations which they may write 
outside of the classroom. 

4. Prefer weekly examinations within all types 
of courses except those of the ‘‘motor skill’’ type 
for which they prefer semi-quarterly tests. 

5. Are not averse to semi-quarterly or monthly 
tests in ‘‘informational or reading’’ and ‘‘labo- 
ratory-reading’’ courses and daily tests in the 
‘‘mental skill’’ subjects, though for no other type 
of subject do daily tests seem to be acceptable. 

6. Believe that a marking system consisting of 
only two marks—Satisfactory and Unsatisfactory 
—would be desirable, though only a minority be- 
lieve that it would lead to raising standards for 


satisfactory work. 





Perhaps it is wise to interpret the results of 
the survey in the light of two facts—first, that 
the students involved in this study are like other 
human beings in that we may not be certain 
that they really believe what they have said they 
believe, and, second, that these opinions are 
based upon the limited experience these students 
have had with objective examinations. 
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